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No Development of Doctrine for Us! 


+ By THEO. ENGELDER 7 
(Continued) 


The second reason why we refuse to have anything to do 
with developing the doctrine is that the development of the 
Christian doctrine simply means the destruction of the Chris- 
tian doctrine. “He who sets out to improve the Scriptural doc- 
trines is losing the doctrines. ‘Progress’ is here only a euphe- 
mism for retrogression; ‘development’ is a misnomer for de- 
struction.” (Proc., Western District, 1897, p.68.) Or, as Dr. 
Pieper puts it: “That there can be no development of the 
Christian doctrine is evidenced by the patent fact that when- 
ever men set out to develop the doctrine, they invariably 
pervert and destroy the Christian doctrine” (Christliche Dog- 
matik, I, p. 151). If you add anything to the Christian doctrine 
or take anything away from it, if you modify it in the least, it 
will no longer be what it was. Reconstruction here means 
destruction. And “we thank God that Walther did not attempt 
to adjust, modify, make over, change, the old doctrine. Do 
you know what happens when the modern theologians, in 
their youthful itch to go beyond the Fathers, set about develop- 
ing the Christian doctrine? Read the series of articles by 
Walther in Volumes 21—23 of Lehre und Wehre: ‘Was ist es 
um den Fortschritt der modernen lutherischen Theologie in der 
Lehre?’ What these men called development of doctrine re- 
sulted in the abridgment or total loss of it.” (Walther and the 
Church, p. 20.) 

The reconstructionists themselves tell us that they are 
offering the Church new doctrines. S.P. Cadman: “I should 
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welcome a restatement of the New Testament faith made in 
the light of advancing learning. ... What we need is not less, 
but better theology, embodying doctrines which ennoble rather 
than stultify reason, and which satisfy the universal demands 
of the human soul.” (Answers to Everyday Questions, 
p. 264f.)1 Let us examine a few of the teachings they offer 
and see what a vast difference there is between the old truth 
and “the old truth taught in a new way.” 

Take the doctrine of inspiration. W. A. Brown: “The 
Bible, as we have seen, is not a system of doctrine giving us 
our creed in final form. It is not a Code of laws defining the 
niceties of conduct. ... Unique as the Bible is in many respects, 
it is a human book. ... The Fundamentalist contends that the 
Modernist’s view of the Bible as a book which contains errors 
robs its message of authority and certainty. But the Modernist 
does not consider that the errors in the Bible affect its purpose 
at all” (Beliefs That Matter, pp. 230, 219, 225). And: “What 
we need in such a textbook is a compendium of simple prin- 
ciples capable of indefinite application and therefore needing 
continual reinterpretation in the light of expanding experience. 
... The theologians have made it a dogmatic textbook, search- 
ing its pages for proof texts which could be made a test of 
orthodoxy.” (A Creed for Free Men, p. 230.) The Modernist 
has found, in the light of expanding experience, that the old 
view of the Bible as the infallible Word of God, given by in- 
spiration, is no longer tenable. H. F. Rall: “We cannot say of 
every word in the Bible that it is the word of God.” The Bible 
is “not the final authority for our faith.” “The Church itself 
never remained the same in any two generations. ... Chris- 
tianity has been a religion of freedom and change and ad- 





1 The radicals openly declare that Christendom needs an entirely 
new set of doctrines. Bertrand Russell alleges that “religious men 
and women, in the present day, have come to feel that most of the 
creed of Christendom, as it existed in the middle ages, is unnecessary, 
and indeed a mere hindrance to the religious life.’ (See C. S. Mac- 
farland, Trends of Christian Thinking, p.59.) The “conservative” 
reconstructionists pretend that they are not depriving the Church of 
the old doctrine, but that they are only casting the old truth into 
“new intellectual molds” and setting the Gospel free from “certain 
archaic wrappings” (Edwin Lewis, The Faith We Declare, pp. 182, 224). 
However, they admit that they are thereby adding something new to 
the old doctrine, that they aim “to teach the old truth in a new way 
and, following the guidance of the Spirit of God, to augment it” (Von 
Hofmann). 
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vance... . We do not stop with Christ, but He gives us the 
line of advance.” ‘Men faced certain facts that made impos- 
sible the old theory of a book verbally inspired and infallible” 
(A Faith for Today, pp. 38, 50, 221, 232). The development of 
doctrine gradually did away with Verbal Inspiration. Geo. A. 
Buttrick: “In retrospect it seems incredible that the theory of 
literal inspiration could ever have been held. Literal infal- 
libility of Scripture is a fortress impossible to defend. Prob- 
ably few people who claim to ‘believe every word of the Bible’ 
really mean it. That avowal, held to its last logic, would risk 
a trip to the insane asylum. Meanwhile we should frankly 
admit the bankruptcy of ‘literal infallibility, and, under guid- 
ance of the facts, set out on the long, hard quest for truth.’ ” 
(The Christian Fact and Modern Doubt; see Conc. THEOL. 
Mruty., 1941, p. 223.) And sometimes the change from teaching 
Verbal Inspiration to whatever the “long, hard quest for truth” 
will find to replace it takes place very rapidly. It may take 
only fifty years to accomplish such a development. The Lu- 
theran E. H. Delk tells the sad story: “When I came to the 
seminary years ago, I fully believed in the verbal inspiration 
of every book in the Bible. To think of myth or legend in 
connection with the Bible seemed destructive and morally 
reprehensible. ... The Bible was to me an infallible authority 
in its statements concerning astronomy, geology, anthropology, 
history, ethics, and religion. .. . What a change has been 
wrought in the sphere of New Testament scholarship during 
the last fifty years! ... In a word, theology is a progressive 
accomplishment in Christian truth, ever rejuvenated by a fresh 
study of the Christian facts, the history of the Church, and 
Christian experience.” (See Theol. Monthly, 1927, p. 172.) 


If you go in for the development of the Christian doctrine, 
you will have to quit teaching that the Bible is given by in- 
spiration of God. Are you ready to make common cause with 
the reconstructionists? 

What about the doctrine of the total depravity of natural 
man? That old-fashioned teaching has gone by the board. To 
quote but one of the reconstructionists, A. E. Garvil says: 
“Such phrases as natural corruption, total depravity, original 
sin, have for me become anachronisms.” (The Fatherly Rule 
of God, p. 28.) After you have pressed the statements of Jesus 
and Paul and Moses (Matt. 15:19; Rom. 7:18; Gen. 8:21) into 
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the “new intellectual molds” and made them to conform to the 
“dignity of man,” they get an entirely different meaning; they 
mean the very opposite of what the words say. Oh, yes, the 
majority of the reconstructionists will still speak of sinful acts 
committed by man, but even such a conception will sooner or 
later be treated as an anachronism. The more advanced class 
of the reconstructionists declares: “A criminal is basically a 
sick person.” 

The doctrine of the Lord’s Supper before and after the 
development-treatment. We rejoice in the Real Presence, as 
taught by Matthew, Mark, Luke, and Paul, and we declare 
with Werner Elert: “The doctrine of the Lord’s Supper is per- 
fectly presented in the First Letter to the Corinthians; it is not 
subject to further growth, and it needs no further develop- 
ment.” (Morphologie des Luthertums, I, p. 280.) No, no, ex- 
claim the reconstructionists, you cannot know what the real 
doctrine of the Lord’s Supper is before it has gone through the 
process of development. H. Wheeler Robinson: “Can we think 
of the Sacraments on grounds of modern experience and 
modern thought in quite the same way as did the earliest be- 
lievers? Probably not; for no generation thinks quite in the 
same way as that before it, and the difference is apt to be in- 
creased the further back we go.... Religious experience is to 
be taken as the starting point of theological reconstruction.” 
(The Christian Experience of the Holy Spirit, p. VIII; p. 195.) 
Oliver Chase Quick: “Just as the full truth of the Incarnation 
and the Atonement were not formulated once for all by the 
lips of the Incarnate Himself, but gradually emerged in the 
process of Christian experience and are still capable of further 
explication; so the doctrine and even the form and matter of 
the sacraments need not have been laid down in any precise 
terms by Jesus Himself, but may have been evolved, and still 
be in process of evolution, as the Church under His Spirit’s 
guidance has learned and learns to fulfill His mission upon the 
earth. ... The construction of Eucharistic doctrine demands 
something other than a meticulous adherence to the letter of 
our Lord’s speech. ... We need not be concerned to maintain 
that the whole significance and application of His own words 
must in every detail have been explicit in the consciousness of 
Jesus at the time when they were uttered.” (The Christian 
Sacraments, pp. 119, 188, 193.) W. A. Brown: “It is just be- 
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cause the sacrament is capable of so many and such varying 
meanings that it retains its perennial vitality.” (Beliefs That 
Matter, p.275.) And there are many Lutherans who sub- 
scribe to the words of V. Ferm: “Much water has passed under 
the bridge since the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. .. . 
We might well question whether or not the Christological doc- 
trines of the ubiquity of Christ’s body .. . and communicatio 
idiomatum are satisfactory even from a biblical point of view. 
Even the position which Luther himself took on the interpreta- 
tion of the Eucharist may fairly be challenged as a necessarily 
true biblical exegesis” (What Is Lutheranism? P.279f.). We 
are asked to give up the certain, the consoling doctrine of 
the Real Presence, and, engaging in the “long, hard quest for 
truth,” attempt to find which of the dozens and dozens of 
substitutes offered best fits the need of the present generation; 
and the following generation may choose a different substitute. 

And we will have to give up much more. The reconstruc- 
tionists ask us to quit preaching about the vicarious satisfac- 
tion. The change of social experience changes the doctrine, 
and so, as Shailer Mathews tells us, “by the end of the revolu- 
tionary period of the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries 
the political and social presuppositions which underlay the 
orthodox doctrines of salvation were replaced by newer pre- 
suppositions born of the rise of democracy” (The Church and 
the Christian, p. 70). The old doctrine of the vicarious satisfac- 
tion is out of date. H. F. Rall: The Atonement must not be 
made “a courtroom affair, a plan by which a debt can be paid 
or a penalty remitted.” (A Faith for Today, p. 188.) When 
S. P. Cadman was asked to express his view of Henry Ward 
Beecher’s statement that he had come to the conclusion that 
the doctrine of “vicarious atonement” was a gigantic lie, he 
said: “Mr. Beecher repudiated what many Christians likewise 
repudiate, that God punished Jesus in our stead and with the 
severity befitting our transgressions and that because of this 
substitution of the Innocent for the guilty we escape the 
penalty due to our offences. So crude and impossible a con- 
ception of the ‘Vicarious Atonement’ has no sanction from the 
New Testament.” (See the Lutheran Witness, 1929, p. 6.) 
What the New Testament says on this point must be inter- 
preted by our reason. E. Grubb: “Suppose we are in doubt 
about the doctrine of Atonement and we wish to know what 
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the Bible teaches on the subject.” Find out how much of this 
teaching “answers the deepest demands of our own reason 
and conscience.” (The Bible, Its Nature and Inspiration, 
p. 240 ff.) The late Professor Hobart: “I cannot see anything 
understandable or acceptable in the theory that my guilt and 
my penalty were placed upon Christ, or that Christ’s holiness 
is imputed to me in any way that involves a substitution of 
His holiness for mine or of His suffering for what was due to 
me. That view of the theory of the atonement finds no foot- 
hold in my consciousness or my reason.” (Transplanted Truths 
from Romans, p.29.) Our Christian self-consciousness (or 
reason) tells us that “of man, too, it is true that Atonement 
is primarily not something done for him from without, but 
something that happens within him.” Thus W. A. Brown, in 
Beliefs That Matter, p. 135. 

And von Hofmann, a past master in the art of developing 
the Christian doctrine (it is the business of the theologian “to 
teach the old truth in a new way and, following the guidance 
of the Spirit of God, to augment it’’) , following Schleiermacher, 
played a prominent part in the rejection of the old doctrine 
of the atonement and gained a large following among the Lu- 
theran theologians of Germany. He openly declared: “Christ 
did not suffer in place of man. ... Atonement does not consist 
in this, that Christ expiated for our sins in His suffering, but 
in this, that the communion between God and Jesus Christ 
proved itself by Christ’s enduring to the end the consequences 
of sin. ... The Epistle to the Hebrews does not find the need 
of Christ’s death in this, that God’s punitive justice had to be 
satisfied, but in this that it was demanded by Christ’s union 
with mankind, entered into for the purpose of redemption.” 
(Der Schriftbeweis, Second Half of First Section, p. 320 sqq.) 
“My doctrine differs essentially from it [the doctrine of the 
old Church] in that the Son was not subjected to the wrath of 
the Father, not even in a vicarious way. ... The Son did not 
suffer the punishment of mankind, but He suffered what His 
entrance into the Adamitic race carried with it.” (Schutz- 
schriften fuer eine neue Weise, alte Wahrheit zu lehren. See 
Baier-Walther, III, p.117.) “Von Hofmann and those that fol- 
low him teach Christ saves not through any vicarious satis- 
faction but by being the head of a new, sanctified humanity” 
(Pieper, Christliche Dogmatik, II, p. 431), and there is no dif- 
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ference between his teaching on this point and that of the 
radical theologians who say that Atonement is primarily not 
something done for man but something that happens with- 
in man.” 

Is there a Christian who will accept what von Hofmann 
and W. A. Brown and H. W. Beecher have found in developing 
the Biblical doctrine of the atonement? Theodor Kliefoth 
characterizes Hofmann’s teaching as “a theological system 
which does violence to the Scriptures, disfiguring the doctrine 
of salvation by means of ingenious, but untrue combinations, 
and destroying the structure of Christian doctrine both by the 
admixture of philosophical elements to the more theoretical 
doctrines of God, the Trinity, creation, man, the person, na- 
tures and states of Christ, and by weakening throughout the 
practical dogmas of sin, redemption, atonement, the works of 
grace, and the appropriation of salvation. ... Von Hofmann 
insists that he conforms to the doctrine of the Church, yes, 
that he is developing and improving the doctrine of the Church 
through his theology. ... The only result of such dishonesty 
will be utter confusion in the minds of particularly the younger 
generation, and if the theology of the Lutheran Church is no 
longer willing or able to dissipate such mists, it is no longer 
worthy of its name, and the last hour of the Lutheran Church 
has come.” (Der Schriftbeweis v. Hofmanns, p. 559 f.) 

If man is not saved through the Vicarious Satisfaction, he 
must procure his salvation through his own endeavors. And 
the final outcome of the development of doctrine is salvation 
by works. “These theologians are willing to pay the price of 
their rejection of the vicarious satisfaction. The price is noth- 
ing less than the rejection of the Christian doctrine of justifica- 
tion. ... Kirn is willing to pay this price: ‘We are compelled 
to make the transformation of man a factor in the work of the 
atonement.’” (Pieper, op cit., II, p.430.) Ed. Baker is ready 
to pay the price. He wrote in the Christian Century of Jan. 19, 
1944: “God does not demand of us any hocus-pocus or blood 
offering for sin, but rather that we do justly, love mercy, and 
walk humbly with Him.” Other voices: Shailer Mathews: 
“What the world requires of the churches is not a revival of 





2 Hofmann (and Schleiermacher) also denies original sin. His 
“independent” faith — consciousness knew nothing of such a thing. (See 
Pieper, op. cit., I, p. 74.) 
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fourth-century Christology, but the impregnation of economic 
and political processes with love. ... The churches must make 
theology secondary to morality embodying the spirit of Jesus.” 
(Op. cit., p. 105.) James D. Smart: “In relation to the God 
and Father who rules over all our days, forgiveness is the 
overcoming of our rebelliousness and the reconciling of our 
will to His will for us.” (What a Man Can Believe, p. 193.) 
Henry J. Golding, a leader of the New York Ethical Society, 
in an address delivered in St. Louis on Feb. 21, 1927, described 
Dr. H. E. Fosdick as “the man who has liberalized Liberal 
Christianity” and quotes him to this effect: “There are two 
types of Christianity. One is the religion which Jesus Christ 
Himself possessed and by which He lived. His filial fellow- 
ship with God, His purity, unselfishness, sincerity, sacrifice, 
His exaltation of spiritual values, and His love for men — the 
religion of Jesus. The other consists of things said of, and be- 
lieved concerning, Jesus, theories to account for Him, accumu- 
lated explanations and interpretations of Him — the religion 
about Jesus.” And, says Golding, “it is Fosdick’s business to 
substitute the former for the latter.” Dr. F. H. Quitman, the 
Lutheran rationalist, said in a jubilee sermon, delivered in 
New York in 1817: “Es sei eben Zeit und Erfahrung von 
noeten, die Dinge zur Vollkommenheit gedeihen zu lassen; 
so sei auch die lutherische Lehre nach und nach und unver- 
merkt ‘verbessert und vervollkommnet’ worden; die Reforma- 
toren haetten die Wahrheit nicht gleich in vollem Glanze und 
ganzer Ausdehnung schauen koennen,” and that, after the 
doctrine had been developed and put in its final shape, we now 
know that what the Reformers meant to teach was justification 
by works: “Der wahre Sinn jedoch, welchen die Reformatoren 
mit dem Wort ‘Glaube’ verbanden, geht noch deutlicher hervor 
aus dem XX. Artikel der Augsburgischen Confession, wo sie 
ausdruecklich erklaeren, dass der Glaube, welcher gute Werke 
hervorbringt” (italicized by Quitman) “den Menschen vor 
Gott rechtfertigt.” (See A. L. Graebner, Geschichte der Lu- 
‘therischen Kirche in Amerika, p.653f.) And the “conserva- 
tive” Hofmann has developed and augmented the doctrine to 
make it say that the reconciliation with God depends, finally, 
on the work of man. “Hofmann and those that follow him 
teach that Christ saves, not through any vicarious satisfaction, 
but by being the head of a new, sanctified humanity... . 
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Dorner correctly evaluates Hofmann’s theory thus: ‘It is sanc- 
tification which at bottom effects our reconciliation’ ” (Pieper, 
op. cit., II, p. 431 f.). 

We say with William Blake: “If Christianity were morals, 
Socrates is the Savior.” (The Living Church, Jan. 14, 1933.) 
We say with Schmauck-Benze: “Our modern religious thought, 
especially that which considers the old confessions to be 
antiquated, makes man himself the central and most important 
figure in religion, and, in this connection, permits the in- 
troduction of all kinds of Pelagian and rationalistic error.” 
(The Confessional Principle, p. 137 f.) 

We have shown that developing and amending the Chris- 
tian doctrine means falsification of the doctrine. Walther was 
certainly right in declaring that the theory that the doctrine 
can be improved is “the xe@tov qevdoc of modern theology; 
it is merely a daughter of Rationalism appearing in Christian 
dress, a sister of Romanism hiding behind a Protestant mask, 
and a fruitful mother of large families of heresies.” (See Conc. 
THEOL. MTuty., 1939, p. 307.) We are not charging all recon- 
structionists with all the errors mentioned. God in His grace 
has kept many of those who have set out to improve this and 
that doctrine from applying their theory to all doctrines. But 
what the development of doctrine leads to has been stated by 
Dr. Muenkel, as quoted by Pieper, op. cit., I, p. 151, in these 
words: “There is hardly one doctrine left which has not, in a 
marked degree, been subjected to recastings, additions, and 
eliminations. Starting with the Trinity, proceeding to the doc- 
trine of the person and the office of Christ, to the doctrines of 
faith and justification, of the Sacraments, and of the Church, 
down to Eschatology, you will scarcely find anything in its old 
form and with its former value. ... The death of Christ is 
no longer permitted to be taught as satisfying for our sins 
and reconciling us to God. The righteousness of faith, con- 
sisting in God’s declaring us righteous, is said to be too wooden 
and external; in a covert manner the works are again brought 
in, Law and Gospel are again being churned together. . . 
Would anyone dare to speak of development of the Lutheran 
doctrine when the most important parts of the Lutheran doc- 
trine are swept out of doors like old rubbish? . . .” And there 
are many reconstructionists who are proud of the fact that 
the Church has found a domicile in its midst for “large families 
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of heresies.” The Northwestern Christian Advocate of Dec. 22, 
1927, published the following: “To believe in the Holy Ghost 
is to believe in growth in our perception of Christian truth; 
for the Spirit is constantly taking the things of Christ and 
revealing them to men. ... The growing understanding of 
Christ’s mind has necessitated changes in the statement of 
Christian truth. Doctrines have again and again had to change 
their form because of the advance of knowledge. The hetero- 
doxies of one day became the orthodoxies of the next... . 
Once again the Church finds itself in a time of vast and far- 
reaching change. New discoveries have necessitated new state- 
ments of our faith. Our views of the Bible, our ideas as to 
God’s relationship to the world have got to be reconstructed. 
... The Church that will not get out of its groove will find its 
grave.... What I pray the Church may always be is a Church 
that is ever loyal to the central Gospel, but which, because it 
believes in the Holy Ghost, will always be frank and open-eyed 
and hospitable to new truth. .. .” These reconstructionists are 
actually asking us to eliminate the term “heresy” and to treat 
the “heterodoxies of one day” as the orthodoxies of our day! * 

And because development of doctrine means the falsifica- 
tion of the doctrine, we can have nothing to do with it. Every 
Christian hates every false doctrine. “I hate every false way. 
... I hate vain thoughts.” (Ps. 119:104, 113.) Doctrine is not 
something indifferent to us. It is a matter of life and death. 
True doctrine is the way to eternal life, false doctrine leads to 
eternal death. We renounce the idea that man may be saved 





3 We cannot understand why the reconstructionists persist in call- 
ing the old, revamped heresies “new” truths. They ought to know that 
every student of the history of dogma can easily recognize the old 
heterodoxies, even though they be dressed up in new, most unintelligible, 
phrases. Dr. Walther suggested in his lectures to us that Hofmann’s 
Schutzschriften fuer eine neue Weise, alte Wahrheit zu lehren should 
bear the title: “Alte Weise, neue Wahrheiten in Cours zu bringen.” 
What F. Bettex wrote in The Fundamentals, IV, p.82, applies here: 
“Nothing new in these ‘new’ views. Those critics claim for their 
peculiar views that they are “new theology’ and the ‘latest investiga- 
tion.’ But that also is untrue. ... Even eighteen hundred years ago 
Celsus brought forward the same objections as those now raised by 
modern criticism. ... Also there have been other noted heretics, such 
as Arius, who denied the divinity of Christ, and Pelagius, who rejected 
the doctrine of original sin. ... It certainly does not argue for the 
spiritual progress of our race that such a threadbare and outworn un- 
believing kind of science should again, in these days, deceive and even 
stultify thousands of people.” — “Progress” in doctrine is retrogression. 
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by believing any kind of doctrine.* The saving doctrine is but 
one, and we heed the word of the Apostle: “Be not carried 
about with divers and strange doctrines,” Heb. 13:9.5 These 
new doctrines, ever changing, cannot stablish the heart, and 
we do not want to be “chlidren, tossed to and fro, and carried 
about with every wind of doctrine,” Eph. 4:14, “ever learning 
and never able to come to the knowledge of truth,” 2 Tim. 3:7; 
we cling to “the faithful Word,” Tit.1:9, “the sure Word as 
taught” (Rev. St. V.). We abominate the pride and self-con- 
ceit which seeks to improve the doctrine “which was once de- 
livered unto the saints,” Jude 3, and want to remain humble 
“catechumens and pupils” of the Apostles and Prophets, simply 
repeating their words of saving wisdom. 

Let us heed the warning of Luther: “Das habt ihr davon 
[the loss of the saving truth], wenn ihr jene hoeren wollt, so 
etwas Anderes und Koestlicheres ruehmen und vorgeben” 
(VIII: 1100). “And if they establish new things with regard to 
faith and works, be assured that the Holy Spirit is not there, 
but only the unholy spirit and his angels” (XVI:2249). No 
development of doctrine for us! “We fabricate nothing new, 
but retain, and hold to, the old Word of God” (XVII: 1324). 
ee (To be concluded) 





4 We would like to get an answer from the reconstructionists on 
the question as to the ultimate fate of all those generations of Chris- 
tians who believed in the Vicarious Atonement, the Verbal Inspiration 
of Scripture, and things of that sort. Were they saved or lost? The 
present generation says that the former generations harbored false 
beliefs. We presume that the answer would be that their false faith 
did them no harm; a man may be saved by believing any kind of 
doctrine —if he only leads a moral life. 


5 Lenski: “‘By varicolored and strange doctrine be not carried 
aside.’ One doctrine must be ours, one changeless doctrine, that which 
presents the changeless ‘Jesus Christ.’ ... This divine ‘doctrine’ cannot 
change, because the saving facts it presents are changeless. .. . 
‘Strange’ doctrines are the inventions of men, not the Rock of Ages, 
the eternal, immutable truth from the eternal God. All they do is ‘to 
carry aside,’ off the true, safe course — whither, one can only guess, 
certainly not to God.” 














Sermon Study on 2 Kings 14:8-9 


THE THISTLE OF PRIDE 
By WALTER R. ROEHRS 


A FABLE 


This text contains one of the shortest parables of Scrip- 
ture. One verse tells the story. Its brevity, however, does not 
impair its dramatic effectiveness. In one telling blow it de- 
livers a graphic, cutting lesson on a deep-rooted evil of human 
nature. 

Strictly speaking, its form is that of a fable rather than 
a parable. Like Judg. 9:7-15,! it personifies members of the 
plant kingdom. The thistle speaks to the cedar, and the sub- 
ject matter of the conversation is the human relationship of 


marriage. 
THE SETTING 


The fable is deeply imbedded in the complicated history 
of the Divided Kingdom. Over a century had passed since the 
secession of the ten northern tribes. Jehoash (798—782/1 
B.C.) was the ninth king to rule over Israel, while Amaziah 
(796—767 B.C.) was the twelfth to occupy the throne of 
Judah after Solomon. 

The verdict upon Amaziah is favorable in general: “He 
did that which was right in the sight of the Lord, yet not 
like David his father” (2 Kings 14:3). Thus, for example, he 
was guided by the law of Moses in the punishment of his 
father’s murderers: “The children of the murderers he slew 
not: according to that which is written in the book of the 
law of Moses” (2 Kings 14:6). 

The Lord also granted him military success. The Edom- 
ites, who once had been a part of the empire of Solomon, were 
once more subjugated by him (2 Kings 14:7). 

This campaign had a direct bearing upon the circum- 
stances that called forth the fable. Like many another con- 
queror, Amaziah could not stand success. It went to his 
head. He looked for new areas of conquest and rashly chal- 
lenged the superior power of the Northern Kingdom. He did 
not stop to consider what this step would involve. Presumptu- 
ously he sent a declaration of war to Jehoash. 





1 Cf. study on this text in Concorpra THEOLOGICAL MOoNTHLy, 
July, 1949. 
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The parallel account in 2 Chron. 25 tells us that Amaziah 
indeed had a grievance against the Northern Kingdom. For 
his campaign against Edom, “He hired also an hundred thou- 
sand mighty men of valor out of Israel for an hundred talents 
of silver” (v.6). Through a messenger of God he was for- 
bidden to augment his forces with such a mercenary army. 
“O king, let not the army of Israel go with thee” (v.7). 
Amaziah obeyed God also in this instance. However, when he 
dismissed these hired soldiers, they “fell upon the cities of 
Judah from Samaria even unto Beth-horon and smote three 
thousand of them and took much spoil” (v.13). He did not 
try other means to get redress for this injury but in the in- 
toxication of his recent victories plunged his people into war 
and bloodshed. 

It proved disastrous (cf. vv. 22-24). The battle took place 
at Beth-shemesh in Judah. Although he was the challenger, 
Amaziah was not ready for the necessary action and permitted 
Jehoash to invade his territory and to fight on his soil. This 
is further evidence of the truth of the fable: Amaziah per- 
sonally was no match for Jehoash. He did not have the re- 
sources nor the ability to fill the empty words of his challenge 
with appropriate action. 

Josephus is of the opinion that the exchange of messages 
between the two kings was in the form of letters. He para- 
phrases Jehoash’s answer thus: 


King Joash to King Amaziah. There was a vastly tall cypress- 
tree in Mount Lebanon, as also a thistle; this thistle sent to the 
cypress-tree to give the cypress-tree’s daughter in marriage to 
the thistle’s son; but as the thisle was saying this, there came a 
wild beast, and trode down the thistle: and this may be a lesson 
to thee, not to be so ambitious, and to have a care, lest, upon thy 
good success in the fight against the Amalekites, thou growest so 
proud, as to bring dangers upon thyself, and upon thy kingdom.” 


HOMILETICAL SUGGESTIONS # 


It is clear at once that the point of the fable and there- 
fore the topic of the sermon is pride. There are many other 
pointed warnings in Scripture against this congenital folly of 
man and every pastor has certainly dealt with it in his ser- 





2 Flavius Josephus, Antiquities of the Jews, Chap. IX. The substitu- 
tion of the term cypress for cedar is not correct. 


3 As in the previous studies, the order of presentation is merely 
one of convenience. Sermonizing begins with textual study. 
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mons. The fable form of the text gives him an opportunity to 
expose the folly of pride and its disastrous results with new 
vividness and devastating force. 

It is also true that the thistle of pride has always grown in 
the human heart from the primordial seed “ye — shall — be — 
as — gods” (Gen. 3:5) and that all through man’s history it 
has been more prolific than any garden pest and more difficult 
to extirpate than any weed. But it appears that in our time 
the diabolical gardener has raised the biggest and best crop 
of this rose of hell. It is timely to lay the ax to the root of 
the sin of our age with full blows. 

After the original setting and use of the text has been set 
forth, the parable as a general principle can be wielded effec- 
tively to cut down every thistle of this kind that grows in 
man’s heart. 

Like the original situation that called forth the fable, it 
applies first of all to man’s relation to his fellow man. There 
are men of cedar proportions. Stalwart and lofty they rise to 
giant growth. They tower above all the pettiness and sordid- 
ness about them and raise their crowns to ethereal heights. 
They stand tall and straight, anchored deep in strength of 
character. Their taproots find hidden supplies of virility and 
power. When they go down there is a crash of thunder and 
ages are necessary to fill the gap against the sky. 

There are also men of the thistle variety: small, scrawny, 
prickly, scratching, backbiting, overbearing, ludicrous to every- 
one but themselves. 

The thistle and the cedar both grew in Lebanon. In the 
forest of life they also thrive side by side. They live in the 
same town, work in the same shop or office, ride the same bus, 
dwell under the same roof. 

This being so close together does not help the thistle to 
see the difference between them. Perhaps just for that reason 
the thistle claims to be equal with the cedar. “Nearness to 
cedars seems to make pride all the more blind.” The sterling 
qualities of parents, the patient consecration of the teacher, the 
unbending faithfulness of the pastor, the high devotion to duty 
of civic leaders are often not recognized by the people with 
whom they rub elbows for the simple reason that they are so 
well acquainted with them. They judge them from their own 
thistle viewpoint and fail to appreciate them. 
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This is also true of nearness in time. Great men of history 
have been maligned and persecuted by their contemporaries; 
their children’s children finally recognized their true stature. 

But the thistle claiming equality with the cedar is also 
an illustration of the relationship that man by nature tries to 
establish between himself and God. The pride in man’s nature 
is blind to his own thistle insignificance and thin instability. 
He forgets that the least untoward circumstance annihilates 
him and snuffs out his very existence. He forgets all this and 
challenges the lofty, supreme, transcendent God to bring Him 
down to an equality with him. With his scrawny, thorny 
mind man tries to make out God in his own thistle image and 
to make God to conform to his thistle pattern. 

“Come, let us look one another in the face.” God reveals 
to man His way of grace and mercy, His way of righteousness 
and holiness, but the thistle says, I need no revelation. I can 
figure this thing out myself. I can evolve all that I need from 
my own thinking and experience. God tells man: You are 
weak and fallen and hopelessly shut out from all happiness 
and bliss. The thistle says: I challenge God to tell me that 
I am bad. I am good and get better every day. God says: 
I do things that are beyond the grasp of finite minds. The 
thistle says: I challenge God to do miracles. God says: I sent 
My Son to be incarnate, to live a human life that alone satis- 
fies My justice, to die in man’s stead with the guilt of the 
world’s wrongdoing upon Him. The thistle says: I challenge 
God to make me out such a helpless, craven creature. His plan 
of salvation does violence to the nobility of my being. It is 
inane and completely degrading. 

This is indeed the sin of our age. After four centuries, 
the Renaissance Movement with its humanistic man-centered 
philosophy is full grown and dominant in Western civilization. 
“Man is the measure of all things,” is the same as saying in 
the words of the parable: “The thistle is the measure of all 
things.” It was this thistle view that brought on Nazism and 
Communism. 

It is this seeing through the eyes of the thistle which shuts 
out everything other worldly from the view of men today. It 
sees no soul, only matter; it sees no ideals, only food and drink 
for the body; it sees no conscience, only nerve fibers; it sees 
no God, only machines. The thistle has made itself the cedar; 
man has made himself God. 
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Since Science is primarily a method for investigating Nature, 
objects perceptible by the senses, and for the development of this 
method into an instrument for subordinating Nature to the human 
will, the assumption that Reality is identical with what Science 
perceives (and this is the assumption of Science termed philosophy) 
issues into the following dreadful position: that ultimate, final 
Reality is subordinate to man. In other words, Man is the Absolute. 
God exists to fulfil human purpose. Divine Spirit is the ethereal 
petrol to propel the automobile of man’s progress. . . . Science, 
therefore, in the guise of philosophy, intensifies the very thing that 
bedevils all our life—pride. ... “Glory to man in the highest; 
for he is the master of all things.” 4 


How foolish! 


Son of man, say unto the prince of Tyrus, Thus saith the Lord 
God; because thine heart is lifted up, and thou hast said, I am 
a God, I sit in the seat of God, in the midst of the seas; yet thou 
art a man, and not God, though thou set thine heart as the heart 
of God (Ezek. 28:2). 

“Put them in fear, O Lord; that the nations may know them- 
selves to be but men” (Ps. 9:20). Cf. also Is. 10:15; Rev. 3:17. 

“A wild beast trode down the thistle.” No wonder that 
Western civilization, yea, man’s very existence, is balanced to- 
day on a razor’s edge. “A man’s pride shall bring him low” 
(Prov. 29: 23). 


Woe unto him that striveth with his Maker! Let the potsherd 
strive with the potsherds of the earth. Shall the clay say to him 
that fashioneth it, What makest thou? or thy work, He hath no 
hands? (Is. 45:9.) 

Cf. also Is. 14: 12-13; Jer. 48:7, 14-15, 29; Zeph. 2:15; Luke 1:51. 

How blind is this pride to try to find a cure for the ills of 
modern man by patching up the world with thistle remedies, 
“that say in the pride and stoutness of heart, The bricks are 
fallen down, but we will build with hewn stones; the sycamores 
are cut down, but we will change them into cedars” (Is. 9: 
9-10). “Seest thou a man wise in his own conceit? there is 
more hope of a fool than of him” (Prov. 26:12). 

The remedy is “casting down imaginations, and every high 
thing that exalteth itself against the knowledge of God, and 
bringing into captivity every thought to the obedience of 
Christ” (2 Cor. 10:5). 

It goes without saying that Christians also must cultivate 
the ground of their hearts unceasingly lest the seeds of the 
thistle, sown in such profusion today, find a fertile spot. From 





4 D.R. Davis, The Sin of Our Age, p. 15. 
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this thistle of pride grows everything that mars our relation 
to God. Calvary alone will help: 


When I survey the wondrous Cross, 
On which the Prince of Glory died, 
My richest gain I count but loss 
And pour contempt on all my pride. 


EXEGETICAL NOTES 


Like the fable in Judg.9, this apologue sears with the 
white heat of scorn and ridicule. Sharp and pointed, it thrusts 
the hot iron into the wild flesh of overweening pride. “His 
[Jehoash’s] answer was one of the most crushingly contemp- 
tuous pieces of irony of which history records.” *® Although 
the unwelcome truth is expressed in parabolic form, the sneer 
of contempt is not masked. 

Did Jehoash have a right to assume such a superior at- 
titude toward Amaziah, or was he putting himself into a glass 
house as he hurled this invective at his fellow king? There 
can be no doubt that Jehoash is overstating the case. His ad- 
monition did not come from a truly humble heart, least of all 
from one that bowed under the Lord’s rule and direction. He 
forgot that even the cedars of Lebanon are strong only by com- 
parison and in degree. 

The voice of the Lord breaketh the cedars; yea, the Lord 
breaketh the cedars of Lebanon. He maketh them also to skip like 
a calf; Lebanon and Sirion like a young unicorn. (Ps. 29:5-6.) 
For the day of the Lord of hosts shall be upon everyone that 
is proud and lofty, and upon everyone that is lifted up; and he 
shall be brought low: And upon all the cedars of Lebanon, that 
are high and lifted up. (Is. 2:11-13.) 

Israels’ day of reckoning was also coming. “The crown of 
pride, the drunkards of Ephraim, shall be trodden under feet” 
(Is. 28:3). 

However, this fact does not invalidate the fable as a gen- 
eral truth. Everyone who inflates himself is just as ridiculous 
as the thistle when it wants to claim cedar status. It should 
also be stated that as far as the comparative strength of the 
two kings was concerned, the fable described the true situation 
of the inferiority of the southern king. Finally, it is the nature 
of most fables that the truth is stated in an overdrawn carica- 
ture in order to impress its lesson. 

In interpreting the text we must also bear in mind that 
the details of the fable cannot be pressed. 





5 F, W. Farrar, The Expositor’s Bible, p. 184. 
42 
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It is a common feature of such apologues that they are not 
exact parallels to the case whereto they are applied but only gen- 
eral or partial resemblances. Hence there is need of caution in 
applying the several points of the illustration.® 


The thistle certainly represents the inferior Amaziah. But 
it would be precarious to infer that Amaziah had actually pro- 
posed the marriage of his son to the daughter of Jehoash. Nor 
can it be shown that Amaziah demanded the submission of the 
northern king to the throne of David which he occupied, as 
Josephus postulates: 


But Amaziah was not able to contain himself under that pros- 
perity which God had given him although he had affronted God 
thereupon; but in vain insolence he wrote to Joash that he and 
all his people should be obedient to him, as they had formerly 
been to his progenitors, David and Solomon. 


The point of comparison is the contrast between the strong, 
noble, majestic with the weak, insignificant, contemptible, and 
the foolish presumption of equality on the part of the latter. 
This difference and the refusal to recognize it are brought into 
focus by the request of intermarriage between the two, made 
by the lesser. In the social order of that day only equals could 
ally themselves through marriage. 

Again the fable would not run “on all fours” if the wild 
beast that was in Lebanon and trod down the thistle is identi- 
fied with Jehoash. In that case the northern king would be 
represented twice: first as the cedar and then as the trampling 
animal. “Das Zertreten des Dornbusches durch ein wildes Tier 
dagegen soll den ploetzlichen Sturz und Untergang veran- 
schaulichen, welcher den Hochmuetigen unverhofft mitten 
unter seinen kuehnen Plaenen treffen kann.” * Amaziah was 
intoxicated with the heady wine of pride and staggered blindly 
to his fall. “As a thorn goeth up into the hand of the drunkard, 
so is the parable in the mouth of fools” (Prov. 26:9). 

Linguistically the text presents little difficulty. The only 
point that calls for attention is not in the fable itself, but the 
message sent by Amaziah: “Come, let us look one another in 
the face.” It certainly cannot be an innocent invitation for a 
friendly renewal of personal acquaintance: come let us sit 
down together and talk things over. The reply of Jehoash 
clearly indicates that it was not a love message. 





6 F. C. Cook, The Holy Bible with an Explanatory and Critical Com- 
mentary, Vol. III, p. 70. 


7 Daechsel, Bibelwerk, II, 622. 
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The verb nithra’ah is clearly a cohortative in the Hithpael. 
The root ra’ah is used in this conjugation only once more be- 
sides this passage and its parallel, 2: Chron. 25. In Gen. 42:1 
the brethren of Joseph look at each other in doubt and hesita- 
tion. The verb in both instances has reciprocal rather than 
reflexive meaning. 

The syntax of the following noun, panim, face, is explained 
in a number of ways. It may be thought of as “the accusative 
of the part affected”: let us look upon one another as to the 
face (Lange). Gesenius takes it as a shortened subordinate 
noun clause which adds a statement of the particular circum- 
stances of the main action and which in its complete form 
would read: while face was turned to face, panim ’el panim. 
Kittel: “Wohlan, wir wollen einander ins Gesicht sehen.” 
Luther: “Komm her, lass uns mit einander besehen.” LXX: 
dqvauev teocwmois: “let us be seen in faces.” The meaning is 
not affected materially in either case. The hostile implication 
of this idiomatic phrase is clearly seen from vv.11 and 12: 
“And he and Amaziah looked one another in the face . . . and 
Judah was put to the worse before Israel, and they fled every 
man to their tents.” Gesenius adds as parallel expressions the 
German proverbs: “sich die Koepfe besehen” and “sich das 
Weisse im Auge besehen.” It was meant to be a declaration of 
war and was understood as such. 

The only other term that calls for a comment is the word 
“thistle,” choach. It is not the same word used in the fable of 
Judg. 9. Gesenius gives it the meaning: a thorn, thorn bush. 
It occurs again in Job 31:40 and Prov. 26:9 and in the plural 
in Canticles 2:2 and 1 Sam.13:6. From the last passage it 
appears that it grew tall enough for man to find a hiding place 
when it grew into a thicket. Luther: Dornstrauch. From the 
related Arabic and Syriac words it has been identified with the 
sloe or sloe-thorn. It appears to be the more generic term for 
the various plants of the thistle or thorn variety. 
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Homiletics 





A Series of Sermon Studies for the Church Year 


SIXTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
2 Cor. 12:1-10 


The Text and the Day. — This text forms a fine combina- 
tion of today’s Epistle and Gospel selections, the former con- 
taining a prayer for spiritual growth, particularly in Christian 
understanding, the latter depicting the repeated adversities 
in our lives. 

Notes on Meaning.—It is essential to remember that 
Paul’s glorying was provoked by antagonists who doubted his 
apostleship. Such glorying was distasteful and needless to 
him and was done merely for the good of the cause. He 
gloried not in his own achievements, but in the manifesta- 
tions of divine grace in him. — The “visions” are objective, 
not subjective apparitions; not imaginary, but actual. — “Law- 
ful”: God has not given us the ability to understand or use 
the language of heaven now. —“Forbear”: Refrain, abstain; 
I want to spare you. — “My grace is sufficient”: The knowl- 
edge that I am your gracious God is all that you need to carry 
you through to the goal.— “When I am weak, then am I 
strong”: A pleasing paradox. We are strong only as long as 
we realize our frailty and lean wholly on God (Peter). 

Preaching Pitfalls. —It is vain and futile to speculate on 
Paul’s reason for identifying paradise and the third heaven, 
as well as the identity of these. Let us not look for other 
heavens. — Also, it is impossible to ascertain which event 
fourteen years previously the Apostle had in mind. — So also 
the nature of the “thorn in the flesh,” which has received a 
variety of interpretations. It is best to refrain from speculation 
on these points. 

Preaching Emphases.— The underlying purpose of this 
text is to set forth the refining power of divine grace, by which 
our gracious Father leads His children forward on the road 
of life, protects them against pride and resultant apostasy by 
disciplinary measures, yet also gives them encouraging mani- 
festations of His love and grants continued strength through 
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the Gospel to fight the good fight of faith to a victorious finish. 
When a heart is filled with pride and self-reliance, divine grace 
cannot accomplish its ends, since it is not irresistible. Hence, 
God uses adversities to soften our opposition and pave the way 
for His sanctifying grace. 

Problem and Goal.— The sermon should be directed at 
the sufferer, offering him the light of Scripture on the why and 
wherefore of suffering, offering glorious assurance and giving 
him a new lease on life. 


Outline: 
GOD’S SPIRITUAL TRAINING SCHOOL 
I. Our loving Father sends us both joys and sorrows. 
A. The joys are exemplified by the apparition (v. 1-4). 


B. The sorrows are represented by the thorn in the 
flesh (v. 7). 
C. We, too, have our portion of both. Why? 


II. By them our Father would produce greater spirituality. 
A. Never-failing humility (v. 7). 
B. Unceasing prayer (v. 8). 
C. Unreserved reliance on His grace (v.9). 
D. Other spiritual fruits may be added. 
III. Such persuasion will equip us against all enemies of 
our souls. 
A. Our strength lies in knowing our weakness and 
relying on God (v. 9,10 b). 
B. Our submission to God’s will must be done cheer- 
fully for Jesus’ sake (v.10 a). 


C. Let us heed well and put into practice these prin- 
ciples of our divine Teacher. Otto E. SoHn 





SEVENTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
2 Cor. 8:1-9 


The Text and the Day. — Under the broad theme of the 
Christian life the stewardship of possessions deserves a place. 
Our text, together with its context, is one of the most explicit 
in the New Testament on this phase of Christian living. The 
regular Epistle text dwells on the close bond uniting all Chris- 
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tians. Our text deals with an outward evidence of this close 
bond of faith and love. 


Notes on Meaning. — The translation in our Authorized 
Version is quite exact. In v. 2 “liberality” might be better ren- 
dered “sincerity” or “single-mindedness”; but the result is 
about the same. Add abundant joy, in being permitted to serve, 
to deep poverty, which made their serving difficult, and the 
result is proof positive of the sincerity of the Macedonians. 
Take away their joy in giving, and the work loses its worth; 
take away their poverty, and the gift no longer is a great 
sacrifice. Christian works may be measured by the love and 
the effort or sacrifice required. Cp. Mark 12: 42-44; Luke 7: 47; 
John 12:3. 

In v.4 we read: “Begging of us the favor (Lenski insists 
on ‘grace,’ i. e., God’s grace) and the fellowship of the ministry 
unto the saints.” The Macedonians insisted on taking part in 
the collection, though they themselves were seemingly in 
need of help. 

V.5 proves their growth in sanctification. When life itself 
is given to God, a man’s hands, feet, voice, his silver and gold, 
etc., are given also. (Lutheran Hymnal, 400.) 

In v.7 Paul sums up the treasures of the Corinthians: They 
have saving faith; they have the preaching of God’s Word; they 
have knowledge of things spiritual, which has resulted in 
earnestness and love. Now let them give evidence of their 
faith by matching the sincerity of the Macedonians. No law 
here, but Gospel admonition. 

V.9: The one thing needful is presented in the clearest, 
simplest terms. The meaning is clear; but the gift surpasses 
all understanding. 


Preaching Pitfalls. —'There are none for the pastor who 
loves his people and will permit the Lord to speak to them 
in our text. Note that the Corinthians were not as zealous as 
the Macedonians. But Paul did not rebuke them. He helped 
them to improve. 


Preaching Emphases. — The Gospel minister will make the 
most of verse nine with its message of grace. Here is the 
source of love and of the whole Christian life. Minor emphasis 
should, however, be given to the good example of the Mace- 
donians and their followers today, which shows the grace of 
God in operation. 
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Problem and Goal. — The problem before Paul when he 
wrote 2 Corinthians was to elicit the wholehearted support 
of the Corinthians for the Palestine famine fund. This was 
made the more difficult by the fact that the congregation, hav- 
ing begun the project a year before, had grown indifferent not 
only to the collection but to much of the Christian way of life. 
Paul’s first letter dealt with a number of these problems, and 
though improvement had been made; some matters, including 
the collection, had yet to be attended to. 

Note that Paul uses the Gospel of Christ as motivation for 
this work of love. Note also that he doesn’t wait until all other 
problems have been put aside. Even weak faith should be put 
to the test. 

Note, finally, how little Paul says about the need of the 
collection for the poor in Jerusalem. No pictures here of starv- 
ing Jews to work on men’s sympathies; the picture is of Christ, 
who first loved us, and of the Macedonian Christians, who gave 
Him love for love. That is Gospel motivation. And it is suc- 
cessful. Cp. Rom. 15:26 ff. ~ 


4 


Outline: 
CHRISTIAN LIVING IMPLIES CHRISTIAN GIVING 
I. It was in the very nature of Christ to give. 
A. He gave Himself to man; 
B. With Himself He gave man great spiritual riches. 
II. Those who give themselves to Christ share in this nature 
of Christ. 
A. The Macedonians did so and found great joy therein; 
B. Paul exhorted the Corinthians to do the same, 
1. By pointing to the love of Christ, 
2. By showing what joy is found therein. 
C. Today the same opportunities present themselves to 
Christians to find joy in loving service. 
Mark J. STEEGE 





EIGHTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
2 Tuess. 3:1-5 
The Text and the Day. — The propers for the day uniquely 


parallel some thoughts of the text chosen for this Sunday: 
Prayer that the prophets be found faithful, prayer in general, 
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the praise of the Lord to reach all nations. The to loipon (v. 1) 
appropriately introduces the tapering off of the church year 
with its reminder of sanctification. 

Notes on Meaning. — The Thessalonian congregation was 
perturbed by false opinions concerning the Last Things. Paul 
patiently instructs them not to expect the return of Christ at 
once; the Man of Sin must first be revealed (2:3-9). In con- 
templation of this development of the antichristian power, Paul 
exhorts his Christians to stand fast (2:15), and adds the 
prayer (v.17) that the Lord give them strength. 

The text presents no serious difficulties, although a few 
variant interpretations of some words can be found. The pres- 
ent imperative proseuchesthe indicates an action going on 
which is to continue: “Keep on praying,” a neat touch of the 
Apostle, who is always ready to acknowledge fruits of faith 
when he sees them. Similarly, continued action is indicated 
by treche and doxazetai, i.e., this is already going on. The 
King James “unreasonable,” atopos, may be misunderstood: 
atopos, “out of place,” hence, a wrongdoer. Pistis (v.2) can 
be taken either as subjective or objective faith; either makes 
good sense here. The ponerou of v.3 can be taken either as 
“evil” or as “The Evil One,” preferably as the latter. The 
agape Theou and the hypomonen tou Christou are best taken 
in the sense of “love which God gives” and “patience which 
Christ gives.” 

Preaching Emphases. — The text definitely deals with 
sanctification, the result of a living faith in the hearts of 
people who are Christians. These have an obligation to the 
Word and to those who brought this Word to them. Such obli- 
gation, as well as Christian life in general, may indeed meet 
serious opposition, but the Apostle is sure that Christian faith 
will overcome. 


Outlines: 


WHAT IS NEEDED FOR A BLESSED RELATION BETWEEN 
PASTOR AND CONGREGATION? 


I. The Congregation’s Part 


A. To pray for success of the Word preached by the 
pastor; 
B. To pray for deliverance from the wicked. 
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II. The Pastor’s Part 
A. To pray that the congregation be kept from evil; 
B. To have confidence that the Word will be a power 
in the congregation. 
Or: 
CHRISTIAN WAITING IN A WORLD OF TURMOIL 
We wait in 
I. Prayer 
A. Prayer that the Word of the Lord have free course; 
B. Prayer that all messengers of the Word be delivered 
from evil. 
II. Confidence 
A. Confidence that the Lord is faithful; 
B. Confidence that the Lord will establish His Chris- 


tians and keep them from evil. 
H. O. A. KEInaTH 





NINETEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
2 THEsS. 3:6-13 


The Text and the Day. — The thought for the day is that 
the Christian’s greatest problem is still sin (Gospel) and that 
he must ever work towards eradicating all sin from his life 
(Epistle). The Introit shows where to gain strength and 
guidance in combating sin, and in the Collect the congregation 
prays for guidance to avoid everything that would “hurt us” 
and hinder “those things that Thou wouldst have done.” Our 
text fits into this thought, since it shows how to correct con- 
gregational sins. 

Notes on Meaning. — Because of the times and conditions, 
which caused some to teach that Christ’s advent was imminent, 
disorderly conduct was found in the church at Thessalonica. 
This conduct had been censured 1 Thess. 4:11-12. It persisted 
and must now be vigorously dealt with. V.6 is directed not 
merely to the elders, but to the church in general (1 Thess. 
5:14), stressing the congregational authority. “In the name 
of the Lord Jesus Christ,” the source of all true authority in 
the Church. “Withdraw,” not excommunicate. The purpose 
was to bring the disorderly brother to his senses. They were, 
in no uncertain way, to show their disapproval. The person 
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should sense that, though still considered a brother, his con- 
duct might lead to excommunication. The withdrawal was, 
as it were, to be a quarantine to protect against the spread of 
this disorder, and to show that the congregation would have 
no part in it. “This man will be refused participation in the 
agape of the congregation, thus also in the Lord’s Supper” 
(Lenski). “Disorderly” (ataktoos), a soldier who is out of 
line and therefore throws confusion into the ranks. Vv. 7-8. 
“Verba docent, exempla trahunt.” A beautiful example of 
living for Christ and therefore for others. V.9. However, the 
Thessalonians were not to misconstrue or misuse this example. 
V.10. Paul expresses a fundamental law of God and strikes at 
the heart of the disorder. V.11. “We hear” (we are hearing), 
implying repetition. “Disorderly, working not at all (nothing), 
but are busybodies.” Lenski: “To be busy with what is none 
of their business. They gave up their employment, spent their 
time in idleness, and occupied their idle time by running 
around and agitating and bothering other people.” Exposi- 
tor’s: “Fussy and officious, doing anything but attending to 
their daily trade.” They were busy with matters which ran 
counter to living a quiet and godly Christian life in keeping 
with God’s Law, and were therefore a source of disorder. 
V.12. “In our Lord Jesus Christ,” whom alone every member 
is serving. “With quietness (meta heesychias)” is the point 
of emphasis, since the Church’s aim must also be “that we may 
lead a quiet and peaceable life in all godliness and honesty.” 
V.13. “Be not weary,” do not let down. Despite the dis- 
orders, those not involved should undiscouraged and undis- 
turbed continue in their upright conduct, correcting the con- 
gregational sins. 


Preaching Pitfalls. — To use this text only to condemn the 
sin of being a busybody, would be to miss its wider implica- 
tions and the opportunity to point out the congregational sins 
of our day. Don’t forget v.6 and 12, which strikes the evan- 
gelical note, lest the sermon be only Law. 


Preaching Emphases. — Disorders will be found even in 
the best of Christian congregations. They dare not be over- 
looked. They must be brought out and viewed in the light 
of God’s Word. The orderly Christian, and self-evidently the 
pastor, should, to further our Lord’s cause, be willing to 
forgo even some of his rights in order to wield the greatest 
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influence in the congregation. The disorderly person must be 
dealt with as an erring brother. Permitting any congregational 
sin to flourish will ruin that congregation. Be persistent, but 
undiscouraged in dealing with any congregational disorders, 
which violate God’s Law. 

Problem and Goal.—In our day many disorders have 
crept into our congregations. Due to the multiplying duties 
of a pastor he may begin to generalize in his sermons and 
neglect these symptoms of spiritual deterioration. Our people, 
too, may sidestep their duties toward a brother and thus en- 
danger their own faith and that of the entire Church. God 
help us pastors to see these signs of spiritual decay, and 
patiently but persistently to counteract them in the humble, 
self-effacing spirit of St. Paul. Then the dead weight of un- 
condemned parish sins will be lifted, and our congregations 
will grow in grace, if all is done in the name of the Lord Jesus. 


Outline: 
CORRECTING CONGREGATIONAL DISORDERS 
I. We must ever guard against disorders. 
A. They crept into the church at Thessalonica. 
B. They threaten our churches today. 


II. How shall we deal with them? 
A. With courage. 
B. With persistence. 
C. By a blameless, self-effacing example. 
D. Always in the name of our Lord Jesus. 
F. E. SCHUMANN 





TWENTIETH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
1 Tuess. 2:9-13 


The Text and the Day. — The Gospel for this Sunday, the 
Marriage Feast of the King, and its parallel, Luke 14, are often 
used to speak on building Christ’s kingdom in the world. The 
Epistle ties in with this theme, for only sanctified believers 
are properly equipped for this work. The Collect, too, sug- 
gests the same thought, for in it we ask for cleansing from sin, 
so that we may serve God. The text before us lends itself well 
for emphasizing church work in one’s community. 

Notes on Meaning. — V. 9. “Labor” denotes exertion; 
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“travail” is fatigue following such exertion, both terms imply- 
ing hardships. “Night and day,” the Jewish mode of reckon- 
ing, meaning incessantly, continually. “Because we would 
not be chargeable to any of you,” no imputation of selfishness 
or covetousness could be laid to the Apostle’s and his co- 
workers’ charge. V.10. “Holily,” shunning sin, conduct to- 
ward God; “justly,” obeying God’s norm of right, conduct 
toward men; “unblamably,” no one could justly cast blame 
or reproach upon the Apostle. “You that believe,” not as 
though the Apostle acted otherwise among the unbelievers, but 
only believers recognized and understood his conduct. V. 11. 
Follow rather the R. V. “As ye know how we dealt with each 
one of you, as a father with his own children, exhorting you, 
and encouraging you, and testifying.” “Testifying,” a solemn 
pressing home of the exhortations to the hearers. V.12. “Unto 
His kingdom and glory,” not glorious kingdom or kingdom of 
His glory, but the Kingdom of Grace, which will be followed 
by the Kingdom of Glory. V.13. “For this cause,” because 
of your reception of the Gospel. “The Word of God which ye 
have heard from us,” lit., “the Word of hearing which is of 
God.” The Gospel is called the Word of hearing because it 
comes by hearing. “Of God,” God is the Author of the Word 
(inspiration). Note the difference between paralabontes and 
edexasthe, the former meaning to receive, the latter, to accept. 
The energeitai is our English energize. The Gospel not only 
brings a person to faith; it is the sole power to energize a 
believer to a godly life. 

Preaching Pitfalls. — When using this text for speaking on 
church work, the preacher must be careful not to stress mis- 
sion work in general. The text applies to work in the local 
congregation and in the community. 

Preaching Emphases. — The text shows how Paul and his 
associates established the congregation at Thessalonica (cf. 
Acts 17:1-9). Sinners today are won for the Kingdom by the 
same means and methods as used by Paul. Followers of the 
Savior will grasp every opportunity to save souls by personal 
testimony. Such testimony, however, must be accompanied by 
a sanctified life, for how can they ask others to be sanctified 
when they themselves lack sanctification? 

Problem and Goal. — ‘Each one reach one” is still the 
slogan of our Church. Our members must be reminded re- 
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peatedly that they should be witnesses unto the risen Savior 
and that, in the final analysis, the sole purpose of their life 
is to extend Christ’s kingdom. 


Outline: 
BUILDING CHRIST’S KINGDOM IN YOUR COMMUNITY 
I. The workers. They must be 
A. Consecrated believers in the Savior (vv. 10, 12-13); 
B. Zealous, unselfish, and self-sacrificing (v. 9). 
II. The means 
A. The Gospel alone produces and sustains faith (v.13). 


B. The Gospel alone creates and sustains a sanctified 
life (v.13). 


III. The methods 
A. Individualized work (v.11); 
B. Continuous and persistent efforts (v.9a.). 


WALTER A. BAEPLER 





THE FESTIVAL OF THE REFORMATION 
1 Peter 2:1-10 


The Text and the Day. — The text is a sedes doctrinae for 
the universal priesthood of all believers, a truth restored by 
the Reformation and re-emphasized by Walther. Like the 
Epistle, the text emphasizes the publishing of the Gospel and 
the Soli Deo Gloria. 

Notes on Meaning. —1 Peter is addressed to the scattered 
Christians, strangers and pilgrims, and encourages them to live 
as Christians among the heathen, in conformity with their 
living hope. 

V.2. Artigenneta brephe includes those who had been 
Christians for years. “Newborn” contrasts with their natural 
birth. To logikon adolon gala, the unadulterated spiritual milk 
of the Word, not in contrast to “strong meat,” as in Heb. 5:12. 

V.5. “Be ye built up a spiritual house.” The imperative 
is preferable to the indicative. — “Spiritual sacrifices are con- 
trasted not only with those of cattle, but even with human 
works offered ex opere operato, because spiritual refers to the 
movements of the Holy Ghost in us.” Apology, Trigl., 391. Cf. 
Rom. 12:1. 

V.8b. “Whereunto also they were appointed.” Not to 
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their unbelief, but to their stumbling and perdition as a pun- 
ishment of their unbelief. Voluntas Dei consequens. An ear- 
nest warning of God’s righteous judgment. Cf. 2 Cor. 2:15f. 

V.9. “A royal priesthood,” a priesthood in the service of 
a King. Cf. C.T.M. XIX:241ff.—“A peculiar people,” a 
people for God’s own possession. — “Praises,” His goodness, 
mercy, and grace as manifested in His saving acts, especially 
those enumerated in the Third Article. 

Preaching Pitfalls. — Let no one be given the slightest im- 
pulse to carnal pride and self-exaltation, nor let the hearer 
identify the true visible Church with the Una Sancta. 

Preaching Emphases. — Also in a Reformation sermon the 
preacher will do well to follow the example of the text in 
letting the positive side of the presentation predominate and 
especially in employing the powerful Gospel motivation. — The 
text points to the three great Reformation Solas: Sola Scrip- 
tura (v.2), Sola Gratia (vv. 3, 9-10), Sola Fide (vv. 6-7). The 
text also answers the question: What is the Church? All 
Christians are addressed in the text. All Christians are a holy 
priesthood and have direct access to God. One expression of 
this priesthood is the congregational singing restored by Lu- 
ther in 1524 on the basis of v.9, Eph. 5:19, and Col. 3:16. 

Problem and Goal. — The high spiritual functions given 
to O. T. believers were largely forgotten as a result of Jewish 
nationalism, legalism, and formalism. Similarly, the glorious 
privileges and sublime responsibilities of N.T. believers were 
obscured and almost blacked out by the Roman hierarchy. 
After four centuries of Reformation blessings we are threat- 
ened by smug complacency, satiety, and lethargy in our con- 
gregations. Lest we become vainglorious when we glory in 
our great Reformation heritage, the sermon will aim at a deeper 
appreciation of Sola Gratia, a more diligent use of the Word 
for spiritual growth, and a deeper consecration, a larger 
offering of spiritual sacrifices. The preacher will accomplish 
much if he creates in his hearers an enthusiasm for the exalted 
status to which God has elevated them. 


Outline: 


THE ANNIVERSARY OF THE REFORMATION — 
A REMINDER TO PRAISE GOD 


I. For His great grace 
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A. In calling us out of darkness and giving us the new 
birth; 

B. In making Christ precious to us; 

C. In making us a chosen race, a royal priesthood, a 
holy nation, a people for His own possession; 

D. In restoring by the Reformation the pure knowledge 
of Christ, of the Gospel, and of our sublime priv- 
ileges, and in preserving these treasures to us. 


II. By a diligent use of the Word. 

A. Tasting that the Lord is gracious stimulates our 
appetite for the sincere milk of the Word. 

B. As living stones we will be built solidly on Christ 
(Sola Scriptura) and by ever coming to Him remain 
on this foundation. (When speaking of our founda- 
tion, Christ and the Word are used interchangeably.) 

C. As regenerated people we will nourish the new life 
that we may grow. 

D. As priests we will “keep knowledge” (Mal. 2:7) in 
the home, in Bible classes, etc., and keep the open 
Bible open. 


III. By offering spiritual sacrifices. 

A. The Christian is both priest and sacrifice. 

B. Our sacrifices are never propitiatory. Spiritual sac- 
rifices can be offered only by the pardoned sinner. 
They are acceptable to God through faith for Christ’s 
sake. F.C., Trigl., 969. 

C. The sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving (Heb. 13:15; 
Hos. 14: 2). 

D. The sacrifice of mind, body, and will, by obedience, 
service, and conformity to His will (Rom. 12:1; 
6:13, 19). 

E. Publishing the grand qualities (love, mercy, and 
grace) of our God as revealed in His saving acts. 
Sharing our rich heritage with others. 


In a world that loves darkness rather than light and is 
hostile to the crucified and risen Christ we are to conduct 
ourselves as God’s noblemen, ever conscious of our exalted 
position, ever active in performing the functions of our high 
calling. V. L. MryErR 








Announcement of Sermon Studies 
For the Next Church Year 


For the next Church Year contributors are preparing a 
series of studies similar to the current type. Most comments 
from our readers have expressed approval, and we hope that 
these studies will prove increasingly stimulating. For the next 
Church Year we are offering texts on the Gospels. We have 
made the effort to provide texts which have not been treated 
in the ConcorpIaA THEOLOGICAL MontHLy or the Concordia 
Pulpit during the past five years — at least not on that day. 
This year we propose to insert a paragraph concerning illus- 
trations. Those who plan in advance will want to file this list: 








1st Sunday in Advent Matt. 18: 18-20 
2d Sunday in Advent Luke 12:35-48 
3d Sunday in Advent Luke 3:3-14 
4th Sunday in Advent John 3:27-36 
Christmas Day John 1:1-14 
New Year’s Eve Matt. 28:20 b 
New Year’s Day Luke 13:1-9 
Epiphany John 5:33-39 
1st Sunday after Epiphany John 6: 28-35 
2d Sunday after Epiphany Luke 4:40-44 
3d Sunday after Epiphany Luke 8:38-40 
4th Sunday after Epiphany John 7:33-39 
Septuagesima Luke 14: 25-33 
Sexagesima John 16:33 
Quinquagesima Luke 13:31-33 
Invocavit John 12: 23-30 
Reminiscere John 8:21-30 
Oculi John 2:13-25 
Laetare Luke 12:31-34 
Judica Matt. 20: 20-28 
Palm Sunday Matt. 11: 25-30 
Maundy Thursday Luke 22: 27-30 
Good Friday Matt. 27: 45-51 
Easter John 20:11-18 
Quasimodogeniti Luke 20:34-38 
Misericordias Domini John 3:16-21 
Jubilate John 11:1-16 
Cantate Matt. 12: 38-42 
Rogate Luke 18:1-8 
Ascension John 14:12 
Exaudi John 16:7 
Pentecost Luke 24: 46-49 
Trinity John 14: 22-26 
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ANNOUNCEMENT OF SERMON STUDIES 


1st Sunday after Trinity 
2d Sunday after Trinity 
3d Sunday after Trinity 
4th Sunday after Trinity 
5th Sunday after Trinity 
6th Sunday after Trinity 
7th Sunday after Trinity 
8th Sunday after Trinity 
9th Sunday after Trinity 
10th Sunday after Trinity 
11th Sunday after Trinity 
12th Sunday after Trinity 
13th Sunday after Trinity 
14th Sunday after Trinity 
15th Sunday after Trinity 
16th Sunday after Trinity 
17th Sunday after Trinity 
18th Sunday after Trinity 
19th Sunday after Trinity 
20th Sunday after Trinity 
21st Sunday after Trinity 
Reformation 

22d Sunday after Trinity 
23d Sunday after Trinity 
24th Sunday after Trinity 
25th Sunday after Trinity 
Thanksgiving 


John 12: 44-50 
John 17:14-20 
Matt. 15:1-9 
Luke 17:1-10 
Luke 12:8-12 
Matt. 19: 16-22 
Matt. 15: 10-20 
John 7:14-24 
Matt. 16: 24-28 
Matt. 21: 12-22 
Mark 2:1-12 
Matt. 9: 27-34 
Matt. 5:13-19 
Matt. 12:9-21 
John 14:7-11 
Matt. 9:14-17 
Luke 13:10-17 
John 9:39-41 
Matt. 10: 40-42 
Matt. 5: 43-48 
Matt. 17:14-21 
Matt. 16: 15-19 
Matt. 18: 21-22 
Mark 10: 23-31 
Matt. 16:5-12 
Matt. 13: 47-52 
Luke 17:17-19 


R. R. C. 
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The Pertinency and Adequacy 
of the Lutheran Confessions 
By W. ARNDT 


Essay read at the 1949 convention of the Oklahoma District of The 
Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod and printed here by the request of 
the convention. 


It is my intention to discuss with you in as simple and direct 
a manner as possible our attitude toward our Confessions in this 
year of our Lord 1949. Remember, I am not speaking of the attitude 
of Lutherans in 1549 or 1649, but in the present year. Our study 
is not to be simply a historical one. History, of course, will be 
given prominence, the origin of the Confessions will be dwelt on, 
the attitude of our fathers will be described, and similar historical 
factors will be mentioned. But our chief aim, as I conceive it, 
should be to see clearly what the Confessions mean to us at this 
stage of our history and development. There are two questions 
that I should like to look at—and I hope you will generously 
assist in the examination— Are the Confessions of our Church 
pertinent today, do they deal with the great religious problems 
which agitate us and our contemporaries? The other is, Are they 
adequate, are they sufficient, do they cover all the points that we 
have to grapple with today, that force themselves on us in our 
thinking, and that people all about us mention when they speak 
of religious topics and problems? Let me make a few more in- 
troductory observations. 


The Lutheran Church is a confessional Church. Everybody 
who knows anything about us is aware that our Church must be 
classified as a confessional one. What does that mean? It means 
that in our Church we have confessions, or standards, or symbolical 
books, in which we set forth our faith and by which hence we are 
guided. Think, in the first place, of our congregations. A congrega- 
tion is governed by a constitution, in which there is found what 
we call a confessional paragraph. It may be that the paragraph 
states that the congregation accepts as the only rule of doctrine 
and life the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments, 
and, as a correct exposition of Scripture teaching, the Lutheran 
Confessions, which are then enumerated. There may be another 
paragraph which says that whoever desires to become a voting 
member of the church must be acquainted at least with Luther’s 
Small Catechism and the Augsburg Confession. In the precise 
wording of the paragraph there may be a difference between the 
various constitutions, but the general idea is the same in every 
instance. It does happen now and then that a congregation applies 
for admission into Synod, submits its constitution, and is told that 
the document is not satisfactory because it does not contain a 
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confessional paragraph. It is a matter over which we watch with 
a good deal of solicitude. But let us these days think especially 
of Synod itself. When it was founded, in 1847, the confessional 
article of the constitution was considered very important, in fact, 
the most important one. It is Article II and has the title: “Con- 
fession.” It reads thus: “Synod, and every member of the Synod, 
accepts without reservation: 1. The Scriptures of the Old and the 
New Testament as the written Word of God and the only rule 
and norm of faith and practice; 2. All the Symbolical Books of 
the Evangelical Lutheran Church as a true and unadulterated 
statement and exposition of the Word of God, to wit, the three 
Ecumenical Creeds (the Apostles’ Creed, the Nicene Creed, the 
Athanasian Creed), the Unaltered Augsburg Confession, the Apol- 
ogy of the Augsburg Confession, the Smalcald Articles, the Large 
Catechism of Luther, the Small Catechism of Luther, and the 
Formula of Concord.” 

The article of membership (V) says: “Membership in Synod 
is held and may be acquired by congregations, ministers of the 
Gospel, and teachers of the Evangelical Lutheran Church who 
confess and accept the confessional basis of Article II.” You see 
here a great insistence on adherence to confessional standards. 
Very definite documents are mentioned which constitute the Con- 
fessions of the Church, and to be a member of Synod, you have 
to adhere to these standards. 

The Confessions were not made the supreme rule of doctrine 
and life. Our position with respect to the Confessions must not 
be misunderstood to mean that we make the Confessions our chief 
norm of what is true and false in religion. There is only one book 
which has the right to claim that it be recognized as the source of 
doctrine and as the arbiter in all religious debates—the Bible, 
the Word of God (norma normans). The Confessions are merely 
a derived norm (norma normata), to use the old term. They show 
where the Lutheran Church stands. If there is a difference of 
opinion whether the Rev. X. Y.Z. Smith is a Lutheran, then I 
examine his teachings with the aid of our Confessions. If his 
teachings agree with what the Confessions say, then he is a Lu- 
theran. But when, especially in dicussions with non-Lutherans, 
the question arises whether a certain position is true or not, then 
I must go to the Scriptures, which are the only infallible source 
of information. The Confessions were never intended to be doc- 
uments that decide controversies between Lutherans and non- 
Lutherans; in such circumstances there is only one Judge whom 
we can approach, our Holy Scriptures. 

A somewhat rare position today. It must be admitted that 
this our confessional position is somewhat rare these days. While 
in the old times after the Reformation it was the rule for church 
bodies to have confessional standards and to urge that loyalty 
toward them be shown, such an attitude in our days is frowned 
on a great deal. In the sixteenth century the prominent opponents 
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of the Lutherans among the Protestants were the Reformed. While 
they did not present a united front, they all had their confessions, 
We think especially of the Resolutions or Decrees of Dortrecht, or 
Dort, in Holland and of the Westminster Confession in England — 
famous documents marking the respective churches as distinct 
from other Protestants. 


It is impossible in the short time at our disposal to dwell on 
the changes that have come in the attitude of church denomina- 
tions toward confessions, or creeds. Merely a few prominent facts 
can be mentioned. More than one hundred years ago a major 
attempt was made to get rid of creeds and simply to make the 
Bible the basis of church bodies. It was hoped that by this method, 
that is, by the elimination of creeds, it would be possible to bring 
the denominations together. The leaders in this attempt were the 
Campbells, father and son, who originally had been Presbyterians. 
They founded the so-called Christian Church, or the Disciples 
of Christ; often this Church is referred to as the Campbellites. 
They hold it is wrong to use the name of Luther or Calvin in 
giving a label to church bodies, and hence they call themselves 
simply Christians, or Disciples. The denomination became, and 
still is, powerful. But what these people tried to accomplish, the 
sweeping aside of the amazing web of warring denominations, 
they did not achieve. The only result of their huge effort was 
that they founded a new Church. Hence, instead of diminishing 
the number of denominations, they increased it by one. The same 
thing must be said of a sect that began about the same time which 
called itself simply “Christians.” 


The Universalists and the Unitarians and their sympathizers 
have, of course, always pointed fingers of scorn at denominational- 
ism. They like to quote the stanza, 

So many gods, so many creeds, 
So many paths that wind and wind; 


When just the art of being kind 
Is all this sad world needs! 


Indeed, people a number of years ago thought that they were suc- 
ceeding in teaching this world to be kind. About the beginning of 
the century, scholars and church leaders at the big schools were 
eliminating creeds more and more as unnecessary. They were 
teaching the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man. How 
beautiful it all sounded! It seemed that the millennium was around 
the corner, when all spears would be made into plowshares and 
all swords into sickles. And then like a hurricane from some 
hidden place the First World War fell upon this globe, and all 
these finespun theories about the art of being kind, of the brother- 
hood of man, were dissolved in thin air. The world had actually 
come to the point that it believed it could hoist itself up out of 
the morass of conflict and social misery by pulling at its own 
bootstraps. It had to find that this method does not work. 


During the last hundred years the slogan often was heard: 
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“Deeds, not Creeds.” “What is the use of debating about formula- 
tions of faith and to be very orthodox? That will not help anybody. 
What we need is deeds.” So the flag of good works was unfurled. 
We are, of course, not opposing good works, but the question is 
whether that slogan which says, “Down with creeds, let us forget 
about them, and put the emphasis on deeds,” is justified. 

We naturally ask here, Does the course of simply rallying 
round the Bible not work? Is it not the very natural, the Christian 
way, of getting together with people with whom we wish to unite 
in a religious fellowship? They all appeal to the Bible if they 
are Christians. Why not make the Bible the basis? Even if we 
do not endorse the slogan “Deeds, not Creeds,” would it not be 
good for us to say, “The Scriptures and not Creeds”? The appeal 
of Alexander Campbell sounds quite logical and convincing, and 
it is no wonder that so many people flocked to his standard. 
But when you look at this matter carefully and soberly, the whole 
argumentation collapses. No one, as far as I know, has put the 
subject before the Church more convincingly than Charles Porter- 
field Krauth in his famous book The Conservative Reformation. 
Let me quote one of the important paragraphs (p. 183 f.): 

“But it is sometimes said by very good men, as a summary 
answer to the whole argument for Confessions of Faith, that the 
very words of Scripture are a better creed than any we can sub- 
stitute for them; better, not only, as of course they are, on the 
supposition that our words are incorrect, but better even if our 
words are correct; for our best words are man’s words, but its 
[Scripture’s] words are the words of the Holy Ghost. But this 
argument, although it looks specious, is sophistical to the core. 
The very words of Scripture are not simply a better rule of faith 
than any that can be substituted for them, but they are the absolute 
and only rule of faith, for which nothing can be substituted. But 
the object of a creed is not to find out what God teaches (we go 
to the Bible for that), but to show what we believe. Hence, the 
moment I set forth even the very words of the Bible as my creed, 
the question is no longer, What does the Holy Ghost mean by those 
words, but, What do I mean by them? You ask a Unitarian, What 
do you believe about Christ? He replies: ‘I believe that He is the 
Son of God.’ These are the very words of the Bible; but the point 
is not at all now, What do they mean in the Bible? but, What do 
they mean as a Unitarian creed? In the rule of faith they mean that 
Jesus Christ is the Second Person of the Trinity and that our Lord 
is not a mere man. All heretics, if you probe them with the very 
words of the Bible, admit that these words are the truth. The 
Universalists, for example, concede that the ‘wicked go away into 
everlasting punishment.’ Now, I know that in the Bible, the rule 
of faith, these words mean a punishment without end, and I know 
just as well that these identical words as a Universalist creed mean 
no future punishment at all or one that does end. Yet with the 
fallacy of which we speak do men evade the argument for a clear, 
well-defined, and unmistakable creed.” 
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You see what Dr. Krauth brings out. We need creeds. Before 
we can unite with somebody in a religious fellowship, we have to 
know what his attitude is toward the important questions of reli- 
gion. He will probably say: “I believe the Bible.” “That is very 
good,” we reply, “all Christians believe the Bible. But now a 
number of questions have arisen as to the meaning of the Scrip- 
tures, questions of the greatest importance. Let me ask you about 
a thing or two. Do you believe in infant Baptism?” “No, I do not,” 
he will probably reply. “I do,” is my rejoinder. “You see, we are 
not agreed. How can we form a religious fellowship uniting us in 
joint work and worship?” Behind the statement “My faith is 
simply that of the Bible” there may hide a number of serious 
errors, of deviations from the Scriptures. The Roman Catholic 
Church, for instance, says that it accepts the Bible, but every 
Protestant who is informed knows that in many details Rome de- 
viates from the Scriptures. Generally speaking, on account of 
human weakness and the haughty intellect of man which insists 
on getting its own way, many parts of the Scriptures have been 
obscured, so that big groups of men, even though they say they 
adhere to the Scriptures, in reality do not take this course. It is 
a matter of common experience that even sects with the wildest 
views profess to place themselves on the Scriptures. Is it strange? 
You know what Communism behind the Iron Curtain does to 
subject classes and nations, and all in the name of liberty. Liberty 
is a sweet word, a term to conjure with, and the Communists have 
put it on their flag. We bring you liberty, say their leaders. In 
actuality they bring chains and slavery. Are they dishonest, devils 
incarnate? I suppose not, at least not in every instance. But they 
have their philosophy, which has led them into such to us un- 
thinkable views of liberty. We need not be surprised, then, that 
when people profess to be guided by the Bible, the course that 
they take is often as far removed from the path of the truth as 
the assertion would be that Stalin is a dear old Democrat, who 
believes every word of our Declaration of Independence and of 
the Constitution of our United States. 

Opposition to creeds is not justified. Why do we oppose this 
attempt to get rid of creeds? One reason is that a church body 
owes it to the world to state what its religious convictions are 
which have brought about its organization. When a new body is 
formed which intends to have a public existence, other people 
have a right to know what the nature of the new body is. You 
remember that in the Declaration of Independence, written chiefly 
by Thomas Jefferson, the statement is made that a decent respect 
for the opinions of mankind has induced Congress to issue a dec- 
laration in which the reasons for the separation from Great Britain 
are set forth. In the same way an organization which intends 
to build churches, form congregations, and seek new members 
must let us know where it stands. Even on the basis of the most 
ordinary and superficial views of responsibility and morality, the 
issuing of creeds is indispensable. That we in our Lutheran Church, 
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in presenting to the world our Confessions, take our stand on far 
higher ground than just mentioned, that they are to us really what 
the name says, confessions, instruments in which we set forth our 
faith in obedience to the word of Jesus “Whosoever shall confess 
Me before men, him will I confess also before My Father which is 
in heaven,” Matthew 10, is something which I shall dwell on a 
little more fully later on. 

Not “in so far as,” but “because.” Here I must not omit to say a 
word on the manner in which we believe the Confessions should be 
subscribed and accepted. It is enough if I say that I accept the 
Confessions of the Lutheran Church in so far (quatenus) as they 
contain the teachings of the Scriptures, or must I say that I sub- 
scribe to them because (quia) their teachings are those of the Word 
of God? This matter received very earnest and diligent discussion 
in our Church. The founders of the Missouri Synod very energet- 
ically defended the position that if our attitude to the Confessions 
is to be the right one, we must say that we accept them because 
their teachings are in full agreement with the Bible doctrines, and 
not merely that we give them our approval in so far as their teach- 
ings are those of the Holy Scriptures. Our founding fathers cor- 
rectly pointed out that if confessional writings are to have any 
value, they have to be accepted as to their total doctrinal content. 
How can a congregation know whether the pastor whom it calls is 
a true Lutheran if he merely says that he accepts the Lutheran 
Confessions in so far as they set forth the teachings of the Bible. 
Such a subscrintion is meaningless. In such a way you can put 
your signature under the Koran of the Mohammedans and the 
Talmud of the Jews or Science and Health of Mrs. Eddy. Is there 
any religious document under which you could not put your name 
if the subscription may be phrased in this fashion? Therefore if 
we wish our Church and congregations protected against an in- 
vasion of un-Lutheran teachings, we must hold to this “because” 
(quia) subscription and reject the one which is characterized by 
“in so far.” After these remarks, which I hope have prepared 
our minds a little for the discussions which are to follow, let us 
view our subject: “The Pertinency and Adequacy of the Lutheran 
Confessions.” 

I. The Pertinency of Our Confessions 


The Confessions are the brightest jewel in the crown of the 
Lutheran Church. In speaking of our Confessions we dwell on 
facts that should make the heart of every Lutheran swell with 
joy and thanksgiving. We are looking here on one of the brightest 
pages of our history as a Church. It is true, I admit, that the laurels 
of our fathers must not become the soft bed of the children on 
which they repose in sweet indolence, and it may be that there 
is somebody who speaks about the achievements of his ancestors 
to such an extent that he entirely forgets about the plowing, 
harvesting, and threshing which he himself ought to do. But my 
plea is that we do not become so occupied with our daily tasks 
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in the churches that we forget the magnificent treasures which 
are furnished us in our Confessions. To study them, to read them 
frequently, to ponder their content, is like traveling in a mountain 
country where the air is pure, the brooks sparkle, the birds sing 
their most beautiful songs, and the clatter of the noisy streets 
cannot disturb and intrude. 

The Confessions were pertinent when they were written. How 
did the Confessions of our Church originate? We shall not now 
speak of the three ecumenical symbols, the Apostles’ Creed, the 
Nicene Creed, the Athanasian Creed, which at least till compar- 
atively recent times were quite generally accepted by all who 
call themselves Christians. I shall confine myself to the specifically 
Lutheran symbols. Let us first think of the Augsburg Confession. 
The blessed Reformation of the Church had begun in a way which 
no man had planned or even forseen. Luther had posted some 
theses on the door of the Castle Church in Wittenberg, protesting 
against certain abuses in the handling of indulgences, and that 
brought on a fire which constantly grew and spread, rushing from 
one doctrinal area to the other, till finally all the teachings of the 
Church had been investigated and the Roman Catholic system 
had been found in shockingly numerous sections and details to be 
unscriptural and contrary to the Gospel of Jesus Christ. In the 
course of events Luther had been excommunicated by the Pope 
and placed under the ban of the empire. But the progress of the 
Reformation had not been stopped, the purification of the Church 
had proceeded apace. The head of the Holy Roman Empire, 
Charles V, desired strongly to see the breach in the Church 
healed and to have the two parties, the adherents of the old papal 
system and those that had broken away from Rome, make peace. 
He issued a proclamation to the effect that in the summer of 1530 
a diet, or imperial assembly, should be held in Augsburg, Bavaria, 
at which not only the peril of the Turks, who were knocking at 
the door of the empire, but likewise the disunion in religious 
matters should be considered. The Elector of Saxony, in whose 
territory Wittenberg was located and where Luther did his work, 
was the chief one of the Lutheran princes. He at once asked the 
Wittenberg theologians to draw up a statement of doctrine which 
could be presented to the emperor. This was done. The details 
of the process, of the negotiations and deliberations, are intensely 
interesting and are well described in the so-called Triglot, the 
edition of the Confessions issued by Concordia Publishing House 
in commemoration of the four-hundredth anniversary of the Ref- 
ormation, but we have not the time now to occupy ourselves with 
these matters. It must be sufficient to enumerate the chief facts. 
Owing to the ban of empire, which was still hanging over him, 
Luther could not accompany his prince to Augsburg, but went 
along with him as far as he could without leaving the elector’s 
territory, the Castle of Coburg. While there, he was in constant 
touch with the elector and his theological advisers, chief of whom 
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was Melanchthon. The latter drafted the document which was to 
be presented to the emperor, using materials which had been elab- 
orated chiefly by Luther himself. Thus the Augsburg Confession 
can truthfully be said to be Luther’s work, even though the final 
touches and much of the phraseology came from Melanchthon. 


A red-letter day. It was an important occasion in the history 
of the Church when the doctrinal statement which we now call 
the Augsburg Confession was presented to the emperor and the 
whole diet. The date was Saturday, June 25, and the time three 
o'clock in the afternoon. It was read in the German language, the 
time required was two hours. When we think of the courage dis- 
played by the Lutheran representatives, we are amazed. How 
many signatures does the Augsburg Confession have? There are 
only nine. What an intrepid little band of confessors! It is true, 
as we all know, that Melanchthon was seized every now and then 
by spasms of fear, but through the grace of God they did not 
floor him. The confessors knew that the Pope and his hierarchy, 
and the emperor, who was a powerful monarch, in whose dominions, 
so it was stated, the sun never set, because they were so extensive, 
were opposed to them as bitter enemies. It is true that the dangers 
threatening from the Turks had made this monarch somewhat 
conciliatory, but that his allegiance belonged to the Roman Cath- 
olic religion was well known. With the emperor were aligned in 
their religious sympathies a number of states of the Holy Roman 
Empire of the German Nation. The empire, it must not be for- 
gotten, was a sort of federation, in which the individual states 
retained a large measure of independence; and, as just mentioned, 
a number of these states were violently anti-Reformation and anti- 
Luther. To rise in opposition to such tremendous forces was not 
an easy matter. We can understand that Luther rejoiced and 
stated that the word of the Psalmist had been fulfilled, Ps. 119: 46: 
“I will speak of Thy testimonies also before kings and will not be 
ashamed.” 

The nature of the Augsburg Confession. The Confession con- 
sists of 28 articles, of which the first 21 are considered the main 
ones, while the last 7 pertain to abuses in the Church that the 
Lutherans had corrected wherever they could. In the first 21 
Articles great doctrines of the Lutheran faith are set forth in a 
clear, definite, but very objective way, without any rancor or undue 
polemics. This Confession will always remain a classic in its simple, 
direct, and yet forceful, virile manner of presenting Christian 
truth. Other important Confessions that were drafted, like the 
Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of England, and the West- 
minster Confession of the Presbyterians, were largely modeled 
after the Confession of Augsburg. On the real doctrinal significance 
I shall have to say a word by and by. From what has been stated 
thus far it is clear that this document had to do with the situation 
that confronted the Church, and hence its contents were truly 
pertinent when it was written. 
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A few remarks on the other Confessions of our Church will 
have to be submitted. The Apology of the Augsburg Confession 
was written to defend the Confession against the attacks of the 
Roman Confutation. The emperor, after the Confession had been 
presented, ordered his theologians to draw up a counter-document 
in which the Lutheran position would be refuted. This they tried 
to do, and their effort was termed the Confutation. It was read 
in public, and after the reading the emperor insisted that the 
Lutherans should accept it. This they had to refuse to do, and 
Melanchthon, on the basis of notes which he and others had made, 
drew up a defense of the Augsburg Confession against the mis- 
representations, misunderstandings, and other errors of the Roman 
Catholic document. It is a lengthy and extremely scholarly, val- 
uable writing. When it was presented to the emperor, he refused 
to receive it. Melanchthon soon published it and thus made it 
available to all who are in search of the truth. That it was per- 
tinent in the situation when it was drafted can be seen from these 
few remarks. 


The Smalcald Articles come from 1537. A general church 
council had been promised. What should be discussed? Luther in 
his fiery fashion put down the chief matters which would require 
investigation and deliberation, dwelling with vigor not only on the 
central teachings of the Christian faith, but on the errors and abuses 
in the Roman Catholic system of doctrine and church life. The Lu- 
theran princes had formed a league for mutual defense, the Smal- 
cald League, and it was in the city of Smalcald where this Con- 
fession was submitted and adopted by the Lutheran theologians. 
Melanchthon drew up a document which has become an appendix 
to the Smalcald Articles, in which he investigates the claims of 
the Pope to be the vicegerent of Christ here on earth. It was ac- 
cepted by the princes and theologians assembled in Smalcald in 
1537. Since both Luther’s articles and the appendix written by 
Melanchthon deal with matters that had become the subject of 
deliberations in circles where the general church council that was 
to be called was discussed, we certainly must say that the doc- 
uments were pertinent when they were written. 


The Large and the Small Catechism of Luther were composed 
to relieve the serious want that existed in the Church, there being 
no books which the teachers and the clergy and Christian fathers 
and mothers could use in instructing the young. Luther in masterly 
fashion supplied this lack. He published these Catechisms in 1529, 
one year before the Diet of Augsburg. Certainly these writings, 
in which the Reformer in simple form sets forth the teachings 
which he had brought to light from the Scriptures, were pertinent 
at the time when they were given to the Church. 

A word about the Formula of Concord. After 1546, the year 
in which Luther died, a period of sad disunion, strife, and dis- 
sension fell on the Lutheran Church. It seemed that owing to 
bitter controversy all that Luther had achieved would be destroyed. 
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The Romanists must have exulted when they beheld the Lutheran 
ranks torn by differences in doctrines and opinions. Several 
bold men had gone too far in their affirmation of important Scrip- 
ture truths, while others had not gone far enough. In this time of 
poignant distress God sent the Church able truth-loving men, who 
unselfishly worked for the establishment of peace. They drew 
up a long document, in which the points of controversy are calmly 
and impartially surveyed, and the right position, the truth, is 
given expression. It was to be a document of harmony, and so it 
was called the Formula of Concord, and that is what it proved to 
be, for when it had been issued, thousands of Lutheran pastors 
signed it, and the storms that had swept over the Church were 
terminated. Certainly we are here dealing with a document whose 
contents were pertinent when they were first set down on paper. 


The Confessions were real confessions. My presentation has 
implied that in the confessional writings of our Church we have 
not treatises that were written in the quiet of the study for the 
delectation and mental and spiritual improvement of the learned. 
They are not erudite essays submitted by scholars for the consid- 
eration of their fellow craftsmen. It would be a serious error to 
regard them in that light. No, they are real confessions, drafted 
in the midst of the storm and stress of religious controversy, when 
persecution seemed to be at the door or the existence of the Church 
was jeopardized. They are documents in which our fathers humbly, 
yet earnestly confessed their faith. Situations had arisen in which 
the world and the Church had to be told what it was that actuated 
the Lutheran people. What were their beliefs? Had they been 
carried away by wild fancies and vagaries? Were they striking 
out along new, dangerous, unscriptural paths? It was necessary 
for them to speak, and they spoke. The Confessions were the an- 
swer to those that inquired about their faith. That was true both 
when the inquiry came from the outside, as in the case of the Augs- 
burg Confession, and when it had to be given to people within 
the Lutheran Church, as in the case of the Formula of Concord. 
We have here the endeavor to be obedient to the word of the 
Apostle Peter, 1 Pet.3:15, that we should always be ready to give 
an answer to people who ask for the reason of the hope that 
is in us. 

The chief doctrines of the Scriptures are set forth in the Con- 
fessions. It is important that we remember how the Confessions 
arose to evaluate properly their contents. We must not expect 
them to be books in which the Christian doctrines are treated 
systematically and comprehensively, like those big tomes on doc- 
trine which many of our theologians have given to the world. 
They were intended for very special occasions and dwelt on the 
subjects that at the particular time required discussion. The 
Augsburg Confession became quite a comprehensive instrument, 
because the slander had been spread that the Lutherans taught 
things which were directly subversive of the grand fundamental 
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truths of the Scriptures, and so the fathers did not content them- 
selves with an enumeration of the errors which they had cor- 
rected and the abuses which they had eliminated, but they briefly, 
and yet very definitely, gave utterance to their beliefs concerning 
God, Christ, sin, redemption, justification, the Church, the means 
of grace, etc. Hence, that this was done in the Augsburg Con- 
fession was due to the attacks of the enemies, who ascribed the 
grossest doctrinal perversions to the Lutherans. But in spite of the 
evident fact that the Confessions arose in response to particular 
historical occasions, we have to say that all the chief teachings of 
the Christian faith are found in our confessional writings. 

The doctrine of justification by faith is found throughout. 
How did the Lutheran Church originate? Not through the endeavor 
of Luther to start a movement whose aim would be the purifica- 
tion of the Church. He was a young professor at Wittenberg, who 
did not in the least intend to become a great hero that would slay 
the wolves and lions that were devastating the Church. Like 
everybody else, he knew that there were abuses and aberrations in 
outward Christendom, but he was a loyal son of the Church, an 
ardent adherent of the Pope, and, moreover, a very humble man, 
who did not dream of undertaking the gigantic task of reforming 
the Church, a thing which had been attempted by several church 
councils with rather indifferent success. He desired to do his work 
faithfully as professor and preacher — that was all. But he was 
a deeply religious character, earnestly concerned about his own 
soul’s salvation. He was studying the Bible constantly, seeking 
to understand what it states on the way to obtain God’s favor 
and to travel the road to heaven. He had seen glimpses of God’s 
love in Christ, but what Paul says on justification was still obscure 
to him. Then one day, as he was sitting in the tower of the 
Augustinian monastery in Wittenberg, he had a marvelous expe- 
rience. He was reading the Epistle of Paul to the Romans and 
was wondering what Paul meant when he repeatedly speaks of 
the righteousness of God. He had always considered that phrase 
to mean the righteousness which God possesses as one of His 
attributes, in virtue of which He is called righteous, just, holy, 
perfect in every way. But that was not at all a comforting thought. 
That God is holy, righteous, just —that is something that must 
strike terror to the heart of a sinner. Luther was not able to 
understand how Paul could with triumphant joy say that the 
Gospel reveals the righteousness of God. The Gospel, the good 
news, seems to be the very opposite of the righteousness of God; 
these two things were incompatible, as he saw them. Well, that 
day, as he was pondering the subject, suddenly the thought shot 
through him that the righteousness of God did not refer to a 
quality of God, but to something that God presents to us poor 
sinners, that it is a gift bestowed on us, that it is the forgiveness 
of sins, which God in great love has prepared through Jesus 
Christ. That was a momentous thought! Could it be true? He 
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quickly ran through the Bible, comparing all the statements that 
speak of the righteousness of God—and Luther, we must re- 
member, knew his Bible as few people have ever known it — 
and he found his thought confirmed. It was then, so he himself 
says, that scales, as it were, fell from his eyes; the Bible became 
to him an open book, intelligible, consistent, full of sweet com- 
fort; and he felt as if he had been transported from earth to heaven. 
A person may well say that it was on that occasion that the Ref- 
ormation was born. Then and there Luther found the key to the 
Scriptures. Now his teaching and preaching could take on an 
altogether different complexion. We must not think that now he 
looked for a broom to start cleaning up the Church. He quietly 
continued his labors, sharing his newly found treasure with his 
students and parishioners. According to Luther’s own statement 
in his preface to a collection of his Latin works issued in 1545, 
it was in 1518 that this understanding was granted him. That he 
nailed the Ninety-Five Theses to the door of the Castle Church 
at Wittenberg was not intended at all as a revolutionary step. 
It was merely a protest, as I said before, against the flagrant way 
in which indulgences were offered for sale. But when he was 
attacked, then the cardinal question, How is a poor sinner justified 
in God’s sight? soon became the center of the discussion, and 
Luther came forward with the insight which he had obtained 
from the writings of Paul and other sections of the Scriptures. 
It was the teaching of this doctrine of justification by faith that 
really brought on the Reformation. And this consoling teaching 
is the most prominent feature of our confessional writings. Wher- 
ever you turn, whatever the subject may be, before long you 
will find this teaching reiterated and other teachings brought 
into relation with it. It is the golden thread, as it were, that runs 
through the symbolical books from beginning to end. That is one 
of the reasons, and probably the chief reason, why our Confessions 
are not dry doctrinal disquisitions, but live, virile proclamations; 
they are intended to acquaint people with the joyous conviction 
held by Lutherans that the justification of a sinner is accomplished 
not through good works, but by God’s grace through faith. 

The redemption of Christ. Another subject prominent in the 
Confessions, one which is closely allied to the one just dwelt on, 
is that of the work of Christ. In fact, it is the foundation on which 
the teaching of justification rests. What was the work that Christ 
pe.formed? The Confessions again and again call Him the Savior 
and speak of His sacrifice. They bring out that He died on the 
Cross as our Substitute. Cf. Art. III and IV of the Augsburg 
Confession. The teaching was abroad in the Roman Catholic 
Church that Christ had indeed died for our sins, but that He had 
atoned fully only for original sin, and that the actual sins which 
we commit we have to atone for in part ourselves in works of 
penance, and since this cannot be accomplished here on earth ex- 
cept in a few cases, it will have to be done after this life, in 
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purgatory. How utterly this teaching destroys the assurance of 
our having God’s favor and of being heirs of heaven, everybody 
can see. The Confessions combat it vigorously. One thought, for 
instance, occurs again and again in the Symbolical Books: If good 
works can save us, then Jesus died in vain. Why was His sacrifice 
necessary if we can through our performances satisfy divine justice? 
So our Confessions are a forceful declaration of the all-sufficient 
character of Christ’s work, performed in our stead. Christ died 
for us, is the constant refrain in the Confessions. 

The means of grace, the Word, Baptism, and the Lord’s Sup- 
per. Very important is the teaching pertaining to the means by 
which God confers on us the treasures which Christ has earned 
for the world. Shortly after the Reformation had begun, a strange 
phenomenon appeared on the religious scene. Misguided enthu- 
siasts came, people who had heard a little of Luther’s work and 
had been impressed with the liberty which through his efforts 
had been achieved —the liberty for the Christian to follow his 
conscience instead of blindly obeying the hierarchy. They said 
they were intending to be guided by the Spirit, and this Spirit, 
so they maintained, spoke directly to them, no special means was 
needed to bring Him, the divine Counselor, into their hearts, no 
Word, no Baptism, no Lord’s Supper. In other words, they pro- 
claimed the teaching one can well do without the means of grace; 
the Holy Spirit does not need a wagon or chariot to come to us. 
Many of these people formed the groups called Anabaptists, be- 
cause they said that people who had been baptized in infancy 
would have to be baptized again; a person, they maintained, should 
be baptized only after he has arrived at the age of responsibility 
and discretion, so that the Sacrament is performed on him through 
his own choice and decision. Since under the old regime prac- 
tically everybody had been baptized in infancy, their position 
meant that, generally speaking, their hearers had to be baptized 
anew. They taught that first a person must be instructed and 
be made a believer before he is entitled to receive Baptism. We 
see, they rejected infant Baptism. Beside them there were other 
false teachers who rejected the Lutheran doctrine of the means 
of grace. 

To Luther this doctrine was both Scriptural and_ highly 
comforting. Whenever he heard the Gospel or when he saw an 
infant baptized or when he participated in a Lord’s Supper service, 
he saw there evidence that God is gracious to us and forgives 
our sins for the sake of Christ. When the Anabaptists made derog- 
atory remarks on the Baptism of infants, he rose in defense of the 
practice of infant Baptism, pointing out that while the ceremony 
might be very humble and apparently insignificant, it is in keeping 
with God’s methods in dealing with us. When God revealed 
Himself in His Son, He did not let Him come as a mighty prince 
arrayed in costly armor and with a golden crown on the head, 
but as a little Babe, wrapped in swaddling clothes, lying in a 
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manger. And when the world was to be rescued, this great deed 
was not accomplished by a host of angels, but by the Son of 
Man dying in deepest humiliation, pain, and sorrow on the accursed 
tree. The means of grace, likewise, appear humble and insignificant, 
but in them the Holy Spirit comes to us. So Luther defended 
eloquently, movingly, the precious significance of the means of 
grace. This teaching was put into our Lutheran Confessions; the 
position of the Enthusiasts, the Anabaptists, and other superwise 
people was condemned, the high meaning of the means of grace 
was definitely professed. Cf., for instance, Article V of the Augs- 
burg Confession. 

Sola gratia, sola fide, sola Scriptura. The Lutheran Church in 
its Confessions gives expression to the three important “solas” 
taught in the Scriptures, by grace alone, by faith alone, in the 
Scriptures alone. How is our salvation caused? Does any credit 
for it come to us? Do we deserve it in any way? By grace alone, 
is the answer. We are freely justified for Christ’s sake, says 
Article IV of the Augsburg Confession. In other passages this is 
asserted likewise of election and conversion. Innumerable times 
the same thought is repeated throughout the Symbolical Books. 

The by-faith-alone teaching likewise runs through all the 
Confessions. Article IV of the Augsburg Confession may here be 
quoted in full: “Also they (that is, the Lutheran churches) teach 
that men cannot be justified before God by their own strength, 
merits, or works, but are freely justified for Christ’s sake, through 
faith, when they believe that they are received into favor and 
that their sins are forgiven for Christ’s sake, who by His death 
has made satisfaction for our sins. This faith God imputes for 
righteousness in His sight, Romans 3 and 4.” We see there could 
be no clearer avowal of adherence to this teaching than is found 
in this brief article. 

And, finally, the Scripture-alone doctrine is a definite teaching 
of the Confessions. It has often been remarked that our symbolical 
writings have no special paragraph on the Scriptures and on the 
inspiration of our sacred writings. Why is it? We reply, It was 
not necessary at the time that this matter be specially discussed, 
because there was nobody who called himself a Christian that 
doubted the inspiration and the divine character of the Scriptures; 
hence the subject is not given prominence through treatment in a 
special article. But it is no exaggeration to say that it is found 
practically all over in the Confessions. The appeal is always to 
the Scriptures. Whenever proof is to be brought, the thing that 
decides, according to the Confessions, is the Bible. In the Preface 
to the Augsburg Confession the Lutheran fathers said: “In obe- 
dience to your imperial Majesty’s wishes we offer in this matter 
of religion the Confession of our preachers and of ourselves, 
showing what manner of doctrine from the Holy Scriptures and 
the pure Word of God has been up to this time set forth in our 
lands, dukedoms, dominions, and cities, and taught in our churches.” 
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The fathers, furthermore, insist, in Article XXI of the Augsburg 
Confession, after they have submitted the chief doctrines of the 
Christian faith, that in their teachings “there is nothing that varies 
from the Scriptures.” Let me furthermore draw attention to the 
opening statement of the Formula of Concord. The heading of 
the respective chapter is: “Of the Summary, Content, Rule, and 
Standard according to which All Dogmas should be judged, and 
the erroneous teachings that have occurred should be decided 
and explained in a Christian way.” What do the fathers say? 
Here are their words: “We believe, teach, and confess that the 
sole rule and standard according to which all dogmas together 
with all teachers should be estimated and judged are the prophetic 
and apostolic Scriptures of the Old and of the New Testament 
alone, as it is written Psalm 119:105: ‘Thy Word is a lamp unto 
my feet and a light unto my path,’ and St. Paul: ‘Though an 
angel from heaven preach any other Gospel unto you, let him 
be accursed,’ Gal.1:8. Other writings, however, of ancient or 
modern teachers, whatever name they bear, must not be regarded 
as equal to the Holy Scriptures, but all of them together be 
subjected to them, and should not be received otherwise or further 
than as witnesses which are to show in what manner after the 
time of the apostles, and at what places, this pure doctrine of the 
prophets and apostles was preserved.” Could there be a more 
definite declaration to the effect that the Lutheran Church stands 
for the principle given in the slogan: “The Scripture alone”? 
No other authority is recognized in the Lutheran Church than 
God speaking to us in the Holy Scriptures. We see that thereby 
all other authorities that people have raised up, like tradition, 
the Church, the Pope, human reason, our feelings, are repudiated 
as guides whom the Church would have to follow. 

The Confessions successfully passed the Scriptural test. All 
religious documents must be examined as to their agreement with 
the Bible, because it is the infallible Word of God. This is a position 
in which all conservative Christians are agreed. Our Confessions 
too had to submit to such a scrutiny. What happened? As we 
read history, we find that while the opponents most carefully ex- 
amined our Confessions on the score of doctrine and while they 
often launched bitter attacks on our venerable symbolical books, 
they were not able to convict them of any error in their teachings. 
The Lutheran Confessions came off victorious in all debates carried 
on on the basis of the Scriptures. It could well be shown, by going 
into an examination of specific doctrines, how the Confessions in 
controversies took the path sketched in Scriptures, avoiding the 
pitfalls on the right and on the left. Think, for instance, of the 
doctrine of the Lord’s Supper. The superstitious, extravagant 
dogma of transubstantiation of the Roman Catholic Church is 
rejected, which holds that bread and wine are changed into the 
body and blood of Christ, but likewise is the rationalistic Re- 
formed error opposed, which finds in the Sacrament nothing but 
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bread and wine, and no eating and drinking of Christ’s body and 
blood except that which is performed by faith in a spiritual way. 
Thus both errors, the one that claims too much and the one that 
claims too little, are rejected, and the truth which lies between 
them is upheld. 

The pertinency of the Confessions today. The Confessions, we 
are convinced, were pertinent in their day—they were written 
for a certain purpose, and that purpose was achieved. But how 
about today? The Augsburg Confession was presented to the 
emperor and the Diet 419 years ago. Can that fact be overlooked? 
We are living in a different, a new age. What a cleavage between 
our world and that of only one hundred years ago, not to mention 
four hundred! Things are different: We plow our land with trac- 
tors, we go to church in self-propelled cars, we make our journeys 
transported in coaches at breakneck speed or flying far above 
the ground like birds, we destroy the enemy by means of the 
atom bomb, the criminals we largely execute in the electric chair 
or in the lethal chamber, we cook our meals with gas or electricity, 
we print our newspapers on gigantic presses that produce a thou- 
sand copies a minute, we cross the ocean in swimming palaces, we 
speak to our friends living hundreds of miles away without leaving 
our desk, we get the latest news from a little box on the table 
or in the corner, which speaks to us as long as we desire. Every 
one of you can add to this list. In the field of knowledge tremendous 
strides forward have been made: our explorers have been at the 
North Pole and the South Pole, with their telescopes our astron- 
omers peer into recesses of the universe which nobody ever 
dreamed of before, our chemists almost daily discover new, star- 
tling combinations in their laboratories, our archaeologists have 
come upon new evidences of ancient civilizations in Babylonia, 
South America, and elsewhere. Where shall we stop? The old 
books and methods have been outmoded. Who thinks of teaching 
reading, arithmetic, and geography as these subjects were taught 
four hundred years ago? The manuals of that age are, of course, 
practically useless. Who would wish to go to a doctor who prac- 
tices medicine after the manner of the court physicians of Charles 
V? Can we afford to ignore this progress when we think of the 
standards which we are to adopt for our religious life? As we 
view the tremendous distance mankind has traveled since the six- 
teenth century, can we say that our Confessions are still pertinent? 
Let us see clearly what this means. To be pertinent they have 
to answer the religious questions we ask today, they must deal 
with the problems that agitate our heart and mind in the twentieth 
century and set forth a message that our people need. 

Man has instrinsically remained the same and does not know 
much more about himself than before. While there has been 
astounding progress in the fields of science, a candid observer has 
to say that man intrinsically has remained the same. Has he become 
better? That cannot truthfully be asserted. Four hundred years 
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ago you find proportionately as many, if not more, instances of 
devotion, love, honorable conduct, fairmindedness, obedience of 
children toward their parents, law-abiding attitudes, humility, un- 
selfishness, as today. Nor can we say that man knows himself 
better now than he did at any time which lies in the past by four 
centuries. Man has explored the universe, but about himself, 
except in the area of physiology, he knows not much more than 
the fathers of the Reformation did. Do we possess more informa- 
tion about the soul, the spirit, the mystery of our life, the nature 
of death, about intelligence, reason, conscience, moral impulses, 
than the ancients did? The answer must be, No. It may be that 
here and there our terminology has become more precise and 
that certain insights have been achieved by us, especially in the 
field of psychology, but, generally speaking, we have not advanced 
in the understanding of the mysteries pertaining to our mental 
and spiritual life. Man is still an enigma to himself. Bowman (The 
Sacramental Universe, p.1) says quite correctly, after he has 
dwelt on the progress of man in science: “Man remains a mystery 
to himself. There is no consensus of opinion as to what he is, or 
how he came to be, or what is ultimately in store for him; and 
it is significant of the obscurity in which the problem is involved 
that if we were to ask how to designate the principle of being that 
gives us our identity as conscious subjects, we should be unable 
to agree upon its name. We speak of mind, of soul, of personality, 
of spirit; but there is about each of these terms a vagueness which, 
as often as we have recourse to any one of them, lays us open to 
the change of obscurantism.” Strange words indeed, coming from 
a modern scientific philosopher! But how true they are! Spec- 
ulations about man we have aplenty, whole libraries full of them, 
but actual knowledge accepted by all thinkers is lacking. 


The problems of man remain the same. If what we have said 
is true, if man actually, in spite of the coming and going of cen- 
turies, has remained the same, then his problems have remained 
the same too. The fundamental questions of our existence, we 
have to confess, have not altered. There is still a deep anxiety 
to be satisfied, it is the same old longing that comes knocking at 
the door of our heart. We see this so well illustrated in the world 
of poetry. This genre of literature concerns itself with what is high, 
noble, beautiful, with man’s desires and aspirations, with his joys 
and sorrows. Is the poetry of the present day superior to that 
of 400 years ago or 2,400 years ago? We have to answer negatively. 
Our own age seems to be remarkably poor in this field, but where 
it does strike responsive chords, they are the very ones that the 
poets of long ago touched. 


The old doctrines are still pertinent. Finally we arrive at the 
confessional writings. If man has not changed and if his spiritual 
needs are still the same, then, at least so it would seem, the con- 
fessional writings are still pertinent. Remember, we are not here 
looking at the question whether the Confessions teach Scripture 
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doctrine. That such is the case we have seen before. We here 
ask ourselves whether the Confessions really are relevant. A few 
remarks will have to unfold what is here implied. The great 
problem of man is sin. There has been no change here during 
the ages: Man is as sinful now as he was when the first parents 
had become disobedient. Here speculation will not avail, we are 
dealing with an absolute, unyielding, most distressing fact. Here 
lies the tragedy of every one of us, that we are not the way God has 
a right to demand that we should be. The Scriptures say so, our 
conscience says so. The Lutheran Confessions speak about man’s 
sinfulness in very definite, searching, and prostrating terms, point- 
ing both to inherited and to actual sin. Listen to Article II of the 
Augsburg Confession, “Also they, that is, our churches, teach that 
since the fall of Adam all men begotten in the natural way are 
born with sin, that is, without the fear of God, without trust in 
God, and with concupiscence; and that this disease, or vice of 
origin, is truly sin, even now condemning and bringing eternal 
death upon those not born again through Baptism and the Holy 
Ghost.” And in the Large Catechism Luther says (Triglot, p. 683): 
“Therefore this article ought to humble and terrify us all if we 
believe it. For we sin daily with eyes, ears, hands, body and soul, 
money and possessions, and with everything we have, especially 
those who even fight against the Word of God.” Is there anything 
that can be said against this article of universal sinfulness? Is it 
true today? Is it true of us? Is it the article that speaks of our 
chief need? We have to say that the article stands, that it applies, 
that it is as timely now as when it was first uttered by the Witten- 
berg Reformer. 

It is true that, in many quarters of our world, people, even 
people who bear the name Christian, do not like to talk about sin. 
They will especially not accept the article of original, or inherited, 
sin and maintain that it is too crude, too insulting to our common 
human nature. It was especially in the first years of the century, 
in the days of optimism, before the First World War, that this 
teaching was deliberately put on the shelf by many people, never 
to be touched again. But when the war came, the vain notions 
about the perfectibility of the human race and about the Golden 
Age that was approaching had to vanish, and people again began 
to see how truly the Bible speaks of our being conceived and 
born in sin, of moral evil as being deeply ingrained in us and 
bursting forth whenever an opportunity presents itself. 

In the light of everything that has been said, can anybody 
deny that this teaching of our Confessions concerning sin is per- 
tinent today? It is often asserted that this doctrine is too old- 
fashioned. We tell the critics who come with that charge that we 
cannot help presenting this doctrine, that if people ceased being 
sinners, we should gladly forbear talking about this subject; but 
that as long as they continue in the paths of unrighteousness, 
we have to hold to the old position and make a declaration before 
the world about it. 
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The Redeemer. The Confessions speak in sweet, conforting 
tones of Jesus as our Redeemer and Helper, the Sin-bearer. Do 
we need Him? It is conceivable that somebody will rise with 
the claim that the human race has advanced to such a high degree 
of efficiency and wisdom that no divine Helper is required. Why, 
so we may hear him say, why ignore the exhilarating story of 
human progress, the forward march of the vast army of thinkers, 
philosophers, educators, scientists, and believe that we are still 
on the level of St. Paul and Martin Luther, who lived in compar- 
atively primitive, unenlightened ages. This, of course, is the voice 
of the Modernist. He desires to distinguish sharply between the 
past and the present, the era of superstition and that of light and 
clarity, the old fear-complexes and the exuberance of cheering 
self-confidence and optimism. Is there any one of us who says 
that the Modernist is right? Everything protests against his posi- 
tion—in addition to the clear Scripture teaching that we are 
all by nature the children of wrath, there is the political outlook, 
which shows that the world is far from progressing to a condi- 
tion of greater amity, peace, and understanding between nations; 
the suffering of the last decades of many millions of people, which 
hardly had a parallel in the darkest periods of the world’s history; 
the social conditions involving moral decay in many a direction; 
and finally the voice of our conscience, telling us that we per- 
sonally are sinful, condemned in the court of God, unable to make 
amends, and that we need a Savior both to atone for our wrong- 
doing and to overcome the power of evil in our own inward being. 
The Confessions reiterate to us on the basis of the Scriptures the 
sweetest story ever told, the story of Jesus and His love, of the 
Redeemer, who frees us from the guilt, the punishment, and the 
power of sin. Can we dispense with it? A thousand times no. 
If there is anything that should make our Confessional Writings 
exceedingly precious to us, it is the emphasis which one meets 
throughout on the sacrifice of Christ. Certainly they are pertinent 
in this respect, if not in anything else. 


Justification. What shall we say of the need for our age of 
the doctrine of justification by faith? Here, too, we hear men 
who are wise in their own conceits and who would like to be 
considered prophets of a new age proclaim that this teaching 
should be put on the shelf in museums like antiques that one 
inspects with curiosity, but would never think of using. They call 
this teaching wooden, outworn, unpsychological, and apply to it 
several other labels that by no means bespeak admiration. Shall 
we yield? Shall we say, Christ was wrong, Paul was wrong, 
Luther was wrong, it is not by faith that we obtain justification, 
but through works, or probably through works and faith? A per- 
son who does not know the power and weight of sin and who has 
a rather high opinion of his own abilities and righteousness may 
say so, but not the man who realizes how infinitely far he is 
away from that condition of purity and perfection which the Law 
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of God demands and who in deep contrition and repentance calls 
out, “God be merciful to me, a sinner.” Here is the watershed, 
the great continental divide; on the one side you have self-right- 
eousness, a State of satisfaction with one’s self, confidence that 
one can make amends, and a somewhat low view of God’s justice; 
and on the other you have the Biblical conception of God’s perfec- 
tion and justice watching over His commandments and a profound 
sense of our sinfulness and impotence in meeting God’s demands, 
and hence a joyful appropriation through faith of the forgiveness 
which God freely offers for Christ’s sake. In 1949 we need for- 
giveness as much as Paul needed it in A. D. 32, when he was con- 
verted, and we can obtain it only by placing ourselves in humble, 
grateful confidence into the wounds of Christ. 

Means of grace. Can we in this enlightened age do without 
the means of grace, whose use the Confessions urge on us, the 
Gospel, Baptism, and the Lord’s Supper? Many people think so. 
The large cities and the hinterland are full of persons who will 
not go to church or read the Scriptures at home, who will have 
neither themselves nor their children baptized, and who look upon 
the Lord’s Supper as an empty ceremony. We say on the basis of 
the Scriptures that the Holy Spirit approaches us in these means 
and operates through them. How do these anti-Church and anti- 
Bible people expect to receive the Spirit of God? Most of them, 
I am afraid, have no clearly defined idea on that subject at all 
and would absolutely be without understanding of what you mean 
if you spoke to them of God’s Holy Spirit. A few might say that 
if God wishes to convert them, He knows their address. Among 
those people who do attend churches one finds shockingly de- 
rogatory estimates of the means of grace. But we have to state 
that God has not in the twentieth century given us any other means 
for receiving His gracious Spirit than in the first or the sixteenth 
century. Do you wish the hand of God to touch you, to make your 
heart a believing one, to lead you forward on the path of righteous- 
ness, then you have to employ these means. The modern inven- 
tions, like the airplane or the refrigerator in the homes, will not 


_ do it. Science has not discovered a new twentieth-century method 


of becoming regenerated. Penicillin is a marvel, but it cannot 
bring about the new birth. What the Confessions say on this topic 
is right, pertinent, indispensable. 

The three “solas.” We spoke before of “by grace alone, by 
faith alone, the Scriptures alone.” Are those three Reformation 
pillars, standing strong and solid in our Confessions, the pride of 
the theology of our fathers, so to speak, still needed? Can we, 
and must we, cling to them? 

Sola gratia —by grace alone—a word about that. Must we 
not all in deep humility say that since we are all sinners and 
transgressors of God’s Law, it is only by God’s grace toward us 
unworthy people that we have been born again and that our sins 
have been forgiven? Let the modern theologian exalt the dignity 
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of man, if he thinks he must do so; we exalt the love of God which 
bent down to us, as we were lying in abject misery and helplessness, 
in enmity against the Creator, the love which put us into the happy 
status of children of the heavenly Father. Arminianism, synergism, 
Pelagianism — to use the learned terms for once—all of them 
describing positions holding that man can do something more or 
less extensive to bring about his own salvation, have certainly 
been proved false by the stern, distressing events of the last 
decades. 


Sola fide —not by works but through faith alone we become 
possessors of God’s forgiveness, is the significance of the expression. 
What has our twentieth century to say about it? Has it proved 
that the fathers were wrong in their insistence on these words? 
Is it evident now that it is through efforts of our own, probably 
special ;works of penance, that we obtain God’s pardon? We all 
know that such is not the case, that the words of St. Paul, Rom. 3: 
28, still stand: “Therefore we conclude that a man is justified by 
faith without the deeds of the Law,” that all the inventiveness of 
man in the amazing decades which lie behind us has not availed 
to bring to light anything that could take the place of faith, faith 
in Christ. Why do people apparently lie awake at night trying 
to prove this teaching false? Not only is it anchored firmly in the 
Scriptures, but what is more consoling for a poor sinner than the 
message that God offers His pardon free of charge and that we 
simply have to take it in order to enjoy it? 


And what shall we say about sola Scriptura, Scriptures alone? 
Is there any evidence, any fact, any development, that would show 
that now in the twentieth century this slogan has to be abandoned? 
It is probably here where the hottest contest is fought. The so- 
called new orthodoxy represented by Barth, Brunner, and Nie- 
buhr is willing to see the grace of God exalted and faith assigned 
an important role, but that the Scriptures alone are to be our 
authority in religion, and that they are inerrant, absolutely reliable 
— that is something that these modern theologians balk at. Barth 
recently (in the Christian Century) published an article in which 
he takes Anglo-Saxon theology to task for not placing itself on 
the Scriptures. The charge is truly justified. But does he do it 
himself? Alas! He too makes subtractions and will not let the 
Bible alone decide all religious questions for him. According to his 
view it is a fallible book. So these people put human reason and 
culture into the judgment seat with the Scriptures, big books 
are written by them, not setting forth simply what the Scriptures 
say on our problems and questions, but what the Bible plus human 
reason and other factors, like history, teach, Why? Why is the 
Bible no longer regarded as the sole authority? People say it 
is fallible, it contains errors. Can they prove it? Not at all. 
What they present as evidence has throughout the centuries been 
examined and found wanting. We have not the time to pursue 
this topic more thoroughly. Let me merely say that the reason why 
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the authority of the Bible is rejected is not something that rests 
on new discoveries and special insights that have been gained, 
but simply on the old rationalism, the bowing before reason, which 
has frequently characterized the course of theologians in the past. 
The Bible is as pertinent, true, and divine as ever. 

Much more could be said to show that the confessional 
writings are still pertinent. We could with profit examine all the 
Articles of the Augsburg Confession and it would become clear 
that every one of them has a message for us in this year of grace 
1949. Take the one dealing with the ministry, the teaching office 
in the Church; look at it calmly. Are we born into this world with 
a deep knowledge of the truth of God’s Word so that we do not 
require any preachers or teachers? Or think of the one dealing 
with the government, superscribed “Of Civil Affairs.” Do not 
the events before us every day in this twentieth century fairly 
shriek that we need instruction on this subject? The same thing 
can be said of all the other Articles of the Augsburg Confession 
and our other Symbolical Books. 


II. The Adequacy of Our Confessions 


Now let us ask the second question before us, Are our Con- 
fessions adequate today? Everything in them might be pertinent 
and necessary, but it would not follow that they contained every- 
thing that is required for our day and generation and that they 
are suitable for our circumstances. The Apostles’ Creed, to use 
an example, is certainly pertinent; still it was not considered ad- 
equate for the needs of the Church, and additional Confessions had 
to be adopted. We see, then, I trust, what is involved when we 
make inquiry as to the adequacy of our Confessions. You accept 
the invitation of a friend to be his guest at dinner. The food is 
put on the table, and all of it is excellent; but, alas, there is not 
enough of it for you, being a man of goodly proportions and en- 
dowed with a healthy, aggressive appetite. The little homely illus- 
tration brings out that there is a difference between pertinent and 
adequate. 

The Confessions are often considered inadequate from the 
point of view of style. We are told that the Confessions use long 
sentences and a clumsy, intricate style, and archaic words and 
phrases which are not at all in keeping with the modes of speech 
of the man who drives a 1949 Ford and who has his letters written 
by his wife or secretary on an electric typewriter. That may be 
true. But does that circumstance make the Confessions unusable 
and inadequate, works that cannot be read and understood by our 
church members? I think we should not rashly say yes. Everybody 
in the schools of the country is urged to read Shakespeare because 
of his eminence as a poet, and still his language is altogether 
different from the idiom of today, it is often difficult, and many of 
the words used are unintelligible to the average reader and require 
the use of a dictionary. If the Confessions are masterpieces, as 
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we think they are, we should be slow to discard them on account 
of their style. It may be that in our translations we have not 
been as successful as is desirable. There we are dealing with a 
condition which can and should be remedied. 


The Confessions often are considered inadequate on account 
of antiquated views pertaining to matters of science and historical 
criticism. It is true, the Confessions were written in the sixteenth 
century, and words like sparkplug, tractor, automatic pistol, electric 
sweeper, and spectral analysis do not occur in them. Science was 
in its infancy in those days, and at least one strange view per- 
taining to the field of natural science found its way into the 
presentation of the unsophisticated fathers. In the Formula of 
Concord, when the authors in the First Article speak of original 
sin, they use an illustration from the science of their day to describe 
the teaching of certain errorists. They say that these false teachers 
held that original sin is only an external impediment, as when a 
magnet is smeared with garlic juice, “whereby its natural power 
is not removed, but only hindered.” Such a statement makes us 
smile a little, but we had better be careful, for some views which 
many of our enlightened scientists held only a few decades ago, 
for instance, that a ship like the Titanic was unsinkable, have 
been proved false. 


Let us remember, too, that our views concerning the structure 
of the universe and the properties of matter are constantly chang- 
ing. Newton’s theories, long considered as representing actual 
facts, have yielded to Einstein’s, the views on the nature of light 
are being modified, what you read thirty years ago on the atom 
is thoroughly antiquated. Let us be humble. 

With respect to historical criticism, too, it must be admitted 
that the Confessions are not faultless. Dr. Walther in his famous 
essay on the question whether the Symbolical Books are to be 
subscribed to not merely in so far as (qua), but because (quia) 
they contain the truth, draws attention to several erroneous asser- 
tions in the Augsburg Confession, to wit, one in Article VI, where 
St. Ambrose is named as the author of a statement of which 
actually he was not the author, another in Article XX, where the 
same church father is credited with having written the work with 
the title The Calling of the Gentiles, which work he in reality did 
not write, and another one in Article XVII, in which the authorship 
of a work called Hypognosticon is wrongly ascribed to St. Au- 
gustine. Is that something to worry about? Not at all. Historical 
science likewise in the sixteenth century was merely beginning 
to stand on its feet, it was still toddling, the art of printing had 
been invented only some eighty years before, and it would be 
unreasonable to expect the authors of our Confessions to possess 
the critical lore which later ages have laboriously amassed. These 
little historical inaccuracies do not render the Confessions inad- 
equate. When we subscribe to them, we do not say that every 
statement in them is correct; our subscription merely says that 
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we believe that all the doctrines set forth in them are Scriptural, 
divine truth. 

The Confessions might be thought inadequate because of cases 
of faulty interpretation of Scripture passages which one meets here 
and there. It must be admitted that not in every instance when the 
Confessions interpret Scripture passages the results arrived at will 
be endorsed by us. Luther, Melanchthon, and the other men who 
composed the Symbolical Books were not infallible; now and then 
they missed the mark when they adduced Scripture proof. The 
sainted Dr. A. L. Graebner wrote an article in the Theological 
Quarterly -which has the title “Variant Interpretations” (Vol. VI, 
No.2). There he points out that there are several Scripture pas- 
sages which in the Confessions are now interpreted this way and 
now in a different way. When there are several conflicting inter- 
pretations, only one can be right. Hence we cannot always fol- 
low the Confessions in their exposition of Scripture passages. 
Is this not a serious matter? Not at all, as long as the doctrine 
that is taught on the basis of these passages is not in conflict with 
other clear statements of Holy Scriptures. Probably an instance 
should be submitted so that we may clearly see what is involved. 
The Confessions at various times quote the well-known words 
of Paul, Rom. 14:23: “Whatsoever is not of faith is sin,” and they 
do it to prove that an unbeliever cannot do good works. Now, 
that is not the meaning of the passage. Paul in that connection 
is not speaking of unbelievers, but of believers, children of God, 
and he urges them to make sure that whenever they strike out 
on a certain course, they have the assurance that that course is the 
right one; they should not go against their convictions with ref- 
erence to right and wrong. If you violate what your conscience 
tells you, you are sinning. That is the meaning of the words of 
Paul. But the doctrine which the pious fathers taught on the 
basis of that text is absolutely right and clearly taught in other 
passages of Holy Scriptures; for instance, in the words of Jesus, 
John 15:9, “Without Me ye can do nothing.” Hence when we say 
that the Confessions are not infallible in their presentation of 
Scripture proof, we do not destroy their adequacy as a doctrinal 
standard. As Graebner in the article cited states, Melanchthon 
at one time in a letter discussed a divergence between him and 
Luther as to the interpretation of Gal.3:19. Agricola made much 
to-do about it, berated this disagreement between the two leaders, 
placed himself on the side of Luther, and endeavored to have 
Melanchthon tried for holding a wrong view. Melanchthon says: 
“I have in my exposition followed that opinion which I find the 
ancients too have embraced and which has nothing wrong about it. 
In the doctrine itself I agree with Luther, and there is no reason 
why I should be looked upon as dissenting from him even though 
I interpret some passage somewhat differently. For who is there 
that does not do this?” That is a sane view, preserving both 
the majesty of the Scriptures and our Christian liberty, the right 
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of private judgment. We have to repeat it again and again that 
when we subscribe to the Confessional Writings, we do not thereby 
endorse every argument that is presented and every exposition 
which is submitted there. 


Live issues or not? The Confessions are often considered 
inadequate because, so it is charged, they do not deal with the 
issues of our times. Here, it seems, we face a grave, important 
difficulty. I myself in the course of my remarks have admitted 
a number of times that the Symbolical Books were written four 
centuries ago, and this implies, of course, that conditions were 
far different then from what they are now. They come from the 
Old World, and we have our home in the New; they were written 
by men living in a monarchy, we live in a democracy; how, then, 
can they be adequate for our era? This sounds pretty formidable, 
I admit. Every age, we know, has its own peculiarities and prob- 
lems, its special controversies and afflictions; it would seem then 
to be unreasonable to hold that documents written centuries ago 
can satisfy the requirements of our era. 


This consideration, I am happy to say, is not urged much, if at 
all, in the Lutheran Church itself. Lutherans quite generally are 
willing to let the old Confessions suffice them, if I am at all conver- 
sant with conditions. The reason is, to come to the point quickly, 
that in the Confessions doctrines and principles have been laid down 
which fairly well cover the whole field of doctrine and life, which, 
hence, will answer the questions that every generation must ask. 
I do not wish to be understood as holding that every detailed ques- 
tion of a religious and doctrinal nature that one may place before 
us has been dealt with in the Confessions, but my contention is 
that the doctrines and principles which are basic are contained 
in our Symbolical Books and that, standing on them, we can without 
difficulty arrive at the solution of the problems that confront us. 

Take the lodge problem. The Confessions do not mention 
lodges. How could they? These organizations did not arise till 
the eighteenth century. But the doctrines that come into con- 
sideration, the doctrine of the Triune God and the teaching of 
salvation through the blood of Christ and justification by faith, 
are bountifully spread before us, and we merely have to apply 
them to see where we ought to stand in the lodge issue. A burn- 
ing question today is that of the relation between capital and labor. 
The Confessions do not speak of labor unions, of the right or lack 
of right to strike, of lockouts, the closed and open shop, etc. Nor, 
let me add at once, does the Bible mention these matters. But 
in the Bible and in the Confessions the fundamental principles 
are laid down that have to guide a Christian employer and em- 
ployee in the modern world, the chief one of which is that of 
brotherly love. This principle is quoted by Luther in the Small 
Catechism from Romans 13: “And if there be any other com- 
mandment, it is briefly comprehended in this saying, namely, 
Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” See the Table of Duties. 
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The Confessions do not deal with specific problems of the day 
—I admit it. Neither, in a certain sense, did they deal with the 
problems of their own day. They did not discuss the vexing ques- 
tions pertaining to taxation that troubled the people of the sixteenth 
century just as much as they bother us in the twentieth. Grave 
political questions that refer to the structure of the empire con- 
fronted the statesmen of the era. In the Confessions you will 
hardly find a hint of such things. The conditions of the peasants, 
if we may believe well-informed historians, in some sections of 
Germany were still incredibly wretched; you have no paragraphs 
treating that subject from the sociological point of view and mak- 
ing recommendations as to the introduction of improvements. 
The Confessions are satisfied to set forth the eternal truths of God’s 
Word —that is their goal. And that is their glory, I add. That 
is an aspect which makes them timeless, adequate for all gen- 
erations, treatises that can serve the Church a hundred years 
from now as well as today, if the globe should continue to exist 
for another century. 

The Lutheran Church has often been accused of quietism, that 
is, not taking an active part in the economic, social, and political 
discussions of the time, of merely preaching the Gospel and not 
endeavoring to answer the questions of the day. I admit that it is 
possible for a church body to withdraw to such an extent from the 
currents of thought and life which rush upon it that it will not 
instruct its members sufficiently on the way in which they should 
acquit themselves as citizens of God’s kingdom and citizens of 
their own country, so that they can avoid the errors and evils 
that tempt them and contribute to the development of a healthy 
civic life. But the danger is just as great that a church body, 
through its pastors and through spokesmen, will spend so much 
time on the discussion of the passing phenomena of our daily 
existence that the churches will be turned into political or social 
clubs, that debates on taxes and civic improvements will resound 
in their auditoriums, that you will hear much about public high- 
ways and little about the narrow way leading to life; and the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ, the only Help for poor sinners, will even- 
tually be put under a bushel. Let our pastors, teachers, and our 
congregations be thoroughly alive to the reality of sin and to the 
comforting fact of the redemption by the God-Man; then the gen- 
eral principles of Christian life and conduct contained in the Scrip- 
tures and the Confessions will not be overlooked; they will be 
gladly studied, and the course to be pursued under given circum- 
stances will be found. 

The latest theological developments are not treated. Those of 
us who read the theological magazines and the latest books know 
that the so-called dialectical theology, whose chief representatives 
are the Swiss theologians Barth and Brunner, is talked about 
a great deal these days. Of course, the Lutheran Confessions do 
not mention the names of these men. But if anybody should 
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think that there are no criteria in the Confessions by means of 
which the theology of these men could be judged, he would be al- 
together in error. The dialectical theologians are chiefly Reformed 
in their theology, and the Reformed errors are referred to in our 
Confessions and rejected. Hence in this respect too our Confes- 
sions can be said to be up to date in the highest sense of the word. 

More faithful study of the Confessions is needed. It is to be 
feared that all along the line our Confessions are not read as 
assiduously as should be the case. Our present generation is beset 
by so many distractions that the things that should be cultivated 
often are woefully neglected. But can it be denied that constant 
occupation with the Confessions, in which the heartbeat of our 
pious, courageous, deeply spiritual fathers is felt, would have 
a grand effect on all of us, that it would be stimulating in the 
very best sense of the word, that it would counteract the tendency 
to give way to apathy and indifference, that it would help us to 
remain close to the very center of the Christian faith, the doctrines 
of justification and of Christ, the divine Sin-Bearer? There are 
many pia desideria, pious wishes, that one would like to utter as one 
thinks of the present scene in our Church, and high among them 
must stand that of more ardent study of our Confessional Writings 
both by pastors and parishioners. 


Conclusion. Thus we have once more endeavored to evaluate 
our Confessions and to visualize what should be our attitude to 
them in this modern age. Have we given them too high a status? 
If we have placed them on a level with Holy Scriptures, we have 
made an idol of them and committed the sin of symbololatry. 
Wherever such an attitude is adopted, the very opposite is done 
of what the fathers who gave us the Confessions desired; their 
principle was: Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, and Him 
only shalt thou serve. But if we have looked upon them as wit- 
nesses in which the teachings are set forth which the Lutheran 
Church has held these four hundred years, witnesses by means 
of which inquirers can inform themselves as to the position of 
our Church on the various questions of faith and Christian con- 
duct, and as witnesses, moreover, which according to our con- 
viction correctly state what the Scriptures teach on the subjects 
discussed, then our course has been proper and in keeping with 
the views and practices of our pious fathers. May God grant 
that as the world hastens to the final consummation —the time 
is becoming short and the midnight hour apparently not far away — 
we may adhere to the precious Confessions of our Church and 
prayerfully, earnestly, zealously, make their content known to 
our fellow men both here and abroad. May we do it for Jesus’ 
sake. Amen. 
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Theological Observer 





The Lutheran Hour and Germany. — Since the middle of May 
the Lutheran Hour has been broadcast in the German language 
from Station Luxembourg in Central Europe. The Protestant 
Voice of June 9 comments as follows: “A radio invasion of Germany 
by means of weekly Christian broadcasts was announced by 
Dr. Walter A. Maier of St. Louis, Mo., in an international broad- 
cast over the Lutheran Hour. Declaring that the new German- 
language broadcasts started today (May 15) ‘will counteract the 
atheist propaganda which is flooding the defeated lands of Western 
Europe,’ Dr. Maier asserted: ‘Germany is the last powerful barrier 
in the Old World which can restrain the onrush of Red ruin; if 
this bulwark breaks, all of Europe, and soon all Africa, and all 
of Asia, where the Communist armies swept on almost without 
opposition, will be under the crimson banner of the hammer and 
sickle’ The Lutheran Hour’s program for Germany, the radio 
speaker announced, includes the use of short wave and long wave 
stations, broadcasts from without Germany and from within. It is 
hoped that soon every station in all zones, except the Russian, 
will broadcast ‘Bringing Christ to the Nations.’ The German lan- 
guage brings to a total of twenty-five the various languages now 
employed by the Lutheran Hour. Commenting further on the 
nature of these German broadcasts, Dr. Maier said: “Throughout 
vast, devastated areas where thousands of churches have been 
reduced to rubble and large numbers of pastors have been killed 
on the fields of battle, we must proclaim the sustaining comfort 
of God’s love in Christ. The millions of displaced persons who 
have lost their earthly possessions, the sorrow-swept masses of 
war’s crippled and invalids, its widows and orphans, its grief- 
gripped, spiritless multitudes, must hear the divine truth that God 
still loves them. Germany must be kept with Christ.’” The Lu- 
theran Hour is broadcast from Luxembourg in nine languages. 
In Austria there are stations that broadcast it in German, but they 
are of smaller size. 


Albert Schweitzer. — Instead of submitting impersonal com- 
ments, I shall here give a personal account of what I saw and 
heard in Aspen, Colo., when I attended the Schweitzer lecture 
delivered in connection with the Goethe bicentennial celebration. 
It was my good fortune to pass through Colorado early in July, 
and I felt it would be a good investment of my time to make the 
required side trip and to hear this famous man. Schweitzer spoke 
twice, delivering his lecture on July 6 in French and on July 8 
in German. An interpreter was at his elbow, who very skillfully 
translated every sentence after it had been uttered. I heard the 
lecture on July 8. A huge tent had been erected in which the 
many hundred visitors could gather to hear discussions and con- 
certs. It must be remember? that Aspen is a little mountain 
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village which once upon a time had been a somewhat prosperous 
mining town and then fallen into total neglect, but which gradually 
had taken on new life as a winter resort and now all of a sudden 
found itself famous as the center of a great cultural endeavor, 


The weather on July 8 was perfect, the sky was deep blue, the 
mountains all about the village looked enormously impressive in 
their majestic height and their summer verdure, and the whole 
atmosphere was one of poetic beauty. When Schweitzer entered 
the tent, the whole audience arose in a tremendous ovation. 
He is a man of commanding presence, strongly built, his large 
head covered with bushy hair, and a strong mustache giving him 
almost a martial air. One was reminded of the current pictures 
of Mark Twain. Schweitzer’s voice was a little disappointing. 
It did not possess that deep resonance which one expected; but it 
must not be forgotten that he is 74 years old and that he cannot 
be expected to speak with juvenile vigor. The speech, or paper, he 
presented was a masterpiece. Schweitzer has these many decades, 
ever since he began to write, been known as one of the best stylists 
in the German language, combining in a marvelous synthesis el- 
egance, strength, and simplicity. 

His subject, of course, was Goethe. I shall here transcribe 
some of the things I jotted down. Schweitzer endeavored to depict 
Goethe as poet, scientist, philosopher, religious thinker, and man. 
Contrary to views that may be entertained, Goethe was not popular 
during his lifetime. He was misunderstood. The beloved German 
poet was Schiller, not Goethe. In 1848 and 1849 his birth one 
hundred years before was not celebrated. Goethe himself ob- 
served that he would never achieve popularity. In that he was 
mistaken. More and more he is becoming recognized as one of 
the great men of our race. We realize that Goethe was immensely 
versatile. As poet it was his language, for one thing, that fascinated. 
His poems have a peculiar rhythm. He writes always in impersonal, 
objective fashion, expressing the profoundest sentiments of the 
human soul. 


As scientist he was truly great. What cast him into his scien- 
tific studies was the necessity of the moment. His anatomical 
researches have become famous, likewise those that have to do 
with botany and agriculture. His theory of colors has received 
wide acclaim. Goethe always favored direct observation far more 
than abstract thinking. With respect to his philosophical en- 
deavors, he did not belong to the school that begins with a priori 
principles in doctrinaire fashion. He began with nature. He might 
be called a philosopher of nature. He followed Giordano de Bruno 
and Spinoza. The philosophy of Fichte, Hegel, and Schelling 
remained foreign to him. His point of view was that of common 
sense. To find the right way you have to observe nature. His 
object always was to cling to reality. With the eyes of the spirit 
we look upon nature about us and thus find what is true. This 
philosophy is modest in its claims, it recognizes that as we pene- 
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trate into the secrets of nature, we apprehend truth, and this truth is 
the highest wisdom. The truths thus grasped are sufficient to lead 
us on in grappling with the problems of life. As far as nature 
itself is concerned, we must say that secret forces are at work 
which we cannot understand. They might be called demonical. 
We see them personified in the Mephistopheles of Faust. In history 
we find these forces taking on flesh and blood in demonical human 
beings. These people, who impress us as extremely powerful, are 
not always the greatest people in the field of truth and love, but 
the multitudes are attracted by them. What they accomplish is 
not necessarily always bad. There is such a thing as fate in the 
existence of man, and we cannot entirely escape it. There is a 
struggle between freedom and determinism. Compare Goethe’s 
Wahlverwandschaften. Men are really helpless, confronted with 
the forces that subdue them. Often, however, we succeed in con- 
quering fate. The fundamental virtues are purity and goodness 
(kindness). Purity consists in avoiding deceit, hypocrisy, in- 
sincerity, dishonesty. The sister of purity is a loving spirit. A man 
who does some thinking about his own destiny cannot avoid trying 
to be led by love. Love is that in man which is truly divine. 
The utilitarianism of Bentham does not attract Goethe. Every 
man has his own disposition and inclinations toward that which 
is good, and these inclinations he must cultivate. God we must 
think of as the fullness of love. Goethe stated that he looked upon 
the faith in God’s love as the only basis of salvation. This love 
must become an active force in us. Mere contemplation is an 
aberration. Goethe translated John 1:1: “In the beginning was 
action.” He believed in action. Of course, meditation must be 
joined to it. What is duty? The demand of the day. Bearing that 
in mind, we shall see what still has to be done. One thing that 
especially has to be avoided is hatred; judgment must be left to God. 


Inquiring into the nature of Goethe’s religion, we have to 
say that it agreed with his whole view of life. What Jesus reveals 
to us about God is precisely the ideas to which we are led through 
our own thinking. The religion of Jesus is not dogma, but the 
proclamation of the love of God. When Goethe at times calls 
himself a pagan, he does not mean to say that he is not a Christian, 
but that he does not accept the dogmas of Christian theology. 
It was his aim to see these dogmas eliminated more and more. 
He does not reject the pantheism of Spinoza, believing that this 
conception of reality makes us pious and truthful. He does not 
grant that this denies that God is a personal Being. He accepts 
the immortality of the soul. As to the ultimate questions of 
existence, he thinks a man can talk with no one but God alone. Ex- 
plore what you can, revere what you cannot explore. The Pauline 
statement that all human wisdom is foolishness in the sight of God, 
he does not accept. His religion was not widely accepted by his 
contemporaries, but the tree he planted grows and flourishes, 
while philosophies come and go. 
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Goethe’s personality was remarkable; his dynamic force forms 
the background of his works. It is true that he often fell into 
errors; it is easy to criticize him. Various things in his conduct 
strike us as offensive and unintelligible. His relations with Christine 
Vulpius belong to this category. Often he appeared cold and un- 
interested. He admitted that he contained in himself all the con- 
tradictions which can be joined together in any human being. 
Still it must be said that generally speaking, according to a report 
of his contemporaries, he was an amiable companion. His appear- 
ance was such that he was called “the Olympian,” while in reality 
he was not of such a nature. He actually took an interest in the 
sufferings of people and tried to alleviate them. His honesty and 
truthfulness are a prominent trait. He did not lack humility. There 
is no duty which he tries to escape. He constantly tries to reach 
higher ground, both intellectually and spiritually. Many people 
in these days will not only think of Goethe, but likewise thank him 
for what he has done and what he was. Schweitzer closed with 
the remark that he gladly confesses that he belongs to this group 
of people. Immediately after the lecture, Schweitzer left to return 
to Africa. 

What shall we say about the picture of Goethe which he drew? 
As far as I can see, his characterizations are correct. It seems 
that he actually has penetrated to the very heart of the ideas of the 
great German poet and has evaluated properly his personality. 
The believing Christian, of course, is shocked. We here have an 
implied profanation of what is most holy in the universe, a tram- 
pling under foot of the precious Gospel of the redemption through 
the sacrifice of Jesus Christ our Lord. Schweitzer evidently shares 
the views of Goethe to a great extent. 

It is true that we have to admire this man, who, one of the 
most brilliantly gifted persons of our generation, a bright career as 
professor, author, and artist beckoning him, turns his back on all 
these prospects and comforts and honors and goes into the jungles 
of Africa to lead the life of a medical missionary among lowly 
people, far away from the centers of civilization and all the joys 
that come from companionship with one’s equals. But, sad to 
say, Schweitzer does not accept what the Bible says about the 
greatest need of man. We think here of the Apostle Paul, who 
was even more self-sacrificing and who recognized that what 
we need most of all is the Cross of Jesus Christ and the life and 
the power that come from it. 

Schweitzer is best known for his work in which he describes 
the various Lives of Jesus that have been written since about 1775. 
' The German title is Geschichte der Leben-Jesu-Forschung, which 
has been translated The Quest of the Historical Jesus. Another 
famous work of his has the title Paul and His Interpreters. At 
present he is engaged in issuing a series of volumes called The 
Philosophy of Civilization, of which two volumes have appeared, 
having the titles The Decay and Restoration of Civilization and 
Civilization and Ethics. A. 
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The Augustana Synod’s Action on Lutheran Unity. — When 
the Augustana Synod met at Minneapolis June 7—12, it was asked 
to look at a question pertaining to the subject of Lutheran unity. 
We take over a paragraph from the report of Dr. E. E. Ryden in 
the Lutheran Companion of June 29 in which this matter is 
dealt with. 

“In his annual message President Bersell had revealed the 
progress being made by the eight bodies in the National Lutheran 
Council to bring about closer organizational affiliation. He also 
made known the fact that he had been approached by Dr. J. W. 
Behnken, president of the Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod, 
to secure his co-operation in a plan to bring about unity among 
all Lutheran groups through free conferences of pastors and lay- 
men. This proposal had been rejected by the Augustana president 
on the grounds that the eight bodies which have been working 
together for so long a time in the National Lutheran Council should 
be given an opportunity ‘to find their common denominator as 
far as union is concerned without any outside interference.’ In 
response to Dr. Bersell’s plea that his position in this matter be 
endorsed, the Synod declared: ‘We approve the efforts being made 
to achieve eventual organic unity of all Lutheran church bodies; 
we endorse the endeavors to attain a closer affiliation among the 
participating bodies in the National Lutheran Council; and we 
support and commend the position of our president and his asso- 
ciates on our Lutheran Unity Committee that the eight bodies of 
the National Lutheran Council should be given an opportunity 
to attain closer affiliation in order thereby to hasten the eventual 
organic unity of the Lutheran Church.” 

The action of other Lutheran church bodies and their presi- 
dents will be awaited with interest. A. 


Bishop Dibelius and the Russians. —It is only with difficulty 
that news from the zone of Germany occupied by the Russians 
can be obtained. Our readers, hence, will welcome an item report- 
ing on a clash between the Russian masters and Bishop Dibelius, 
whose diocese embraces Berlin and all of Brandenburg and who 
in addition is president of the so-called Evangelical Church in 
Germany. We take over the account as given in Religious News 
Service: 

The Eastern Zone of Germany can now be added to the mount- 
ing number of countries behind the Iron Curtain in which tensions 
between the communist-dominated state and the church is growing. 
The troublemaker, according to the Soviets, is Dr. Otto Dibelius, 
Lutheran bishop of the Church of Berlin-Brandenburg and pres- 
ident of the Evangelical Church in Germany. 

Bishop Dibelius issued a strongly worded pastoral letter to 
his congregations on Pentecost in which he compared eastern 
Germany under communism in 1949 to Germany under nazism 
in 1934. 

In retaliation the Soviet-controlled Berlin radio announced 
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that “a man with such an unsteady character as Dr. Dibelius can 
no longer be a head of the church.” 

Bishop Dibelius said that church leaders had remained silent 
previously because “our public life was under the complete dom- 
ination and sole responsibility of the occupation forces.” This 
silence, unbroken except in individual cases, was maintained de- 
spite the disappearance of “tens of thousands” of Germans in the 
East since the end of the war, he said. 

“From now on,” he continued, “the responsibility for what 
happens to Germany will fall more and more on German shoulders. 
A German government is in the making. With this the hour has 
come to speak where I had to keep silent before. For it is to the 
German people themselves the assignment is given. There is much 
to say, to ask, and to admonish on every side toward the West 
and the East.” 

The bishop freely admitted that religious activities were not 
forbidden in the Eastern zone. He admitted that the leaders of 
the church found understanding and good will on the part of 
leading political forces in the East for some of their requests and 
expressed the hope that that feeling would continue. The church 
even made an effort to stop rumors that the Eastern zone conducted 
an organized persecution of Christians. 

Bishop Dibelius explained, however, that while the practice 
of religion is not forbidden, it is often made practically impossible. 
Able-bodied inhabitants in the villages and factory workers in 
towns are commanded to work on Sundays. Youth must take part 
in work or demonstrations which are held on Sunday morning 
when they could just as well be held on a weekday. The religious 
instruction in the schools “continually meets difficulties, so that in 
spite of all assurances, in many places the children baptized by 
the church grow up without any religious instruction. At the 
same time, at school they are constantly under antichristian 
influence.” 

The letter continues: “Here the church must raise its warning 
voice without bringing charges. For contribution to the state of 
affairs in which we find ourselves, each of us must take blame 
whether he lives in the West or East zone. 

“We have all bowed to God’s judgment as we should have 
bowed. We do not accuse, but we are warning and pleading. 
We ask all concerned, Do not fall into the illusion as if a govern- 
ment of violence and dishonesty were a necessary channel for 
a scientific view of the world to which the future supposedly be- 
longs! Such a future could be only a future in which man can 
no longer be man! 

“We ask everyone in whose breast a conscience is awake not 
to yield himself to anything that breathes the spirit of violence 
and dishonesty. A courageous ‘No’ to that which is against the 
commandment of God makes one free, even if the consequence 
brings danger and distress.” A. 
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Mergers Discussed in 1949 Conventions.— The Presbyterian 
Guardian (June issue) reports on a number of proposed denomina- 
tional mergers. The Northern Presbyterians proposed a plan for 
a general church union of “groups more or less holding to Pres- 
byterianism. Such groups include the United Presbyterians and 
the Reformed Church of America, currently uniting between 
themselves, and the Evangelical and Reformed and the Congrega- 
tional Christian Churches, also currently completing a merger. 
So the proposal is that in due course the Northern and Southern 
Presbyterians and these four other denominations shall become 
one church.” — “The Southern Asembly also approved a report 
of its committee concerning greater co-operation with the Northern 
Presbyterians. Last year’s Assembly imposed a moratorium on 
church union proceedings with the Northern body for five years. 
The Southern Church’s Committee on Interchurch Relations, how- 
ever, submitted and publicized this year a report which practically 
involved union with the Northern church in all but name. Oppo- 
nents of the union program charged that this report was a clear 
violation of the intent of the moratorium adopted last year. How- 
ever, the Assembly approved the report, and apparently the two 
denominations are going to have the makings of a trial marriage, 
without any official ceremony.” — “With the ecumenical movement 
in full swing, the Northern Baptists have proposed for considera- 
tion by their member churches a change in their name and a 
union of all Baptists in America. The proposed name, not yet 
officially adopted, is the American Baptist Convention. It is sug- 
gested that invitations be sent to other Baptist groups, including 
the Southern Convention, two Negro Baptist denominations, and 
other minor groups. Since the Northern Convention is already 
talking union with the Disciples of Christ, the new organization, 
if it ever gets established, would have a total of some 15 million 
members, the largest unified Protestant group in the country.” 


Rome and Nullification of Marriages.— The Sacred Roman 
Rota, the Church’s supreme marriage tribunal, decided 124 cases 
during 1948 concerning the nullity of marriages. In 76 cases the 
marriage was declared valid; in 48 it was found to be invalid, and 
a declaration of nullity was issued. More than one-third of the 
cases were handled gratuitously, neither the court nor the counsel 
receiving any fee. (America, July 2, 1949, p. 393.) 


China Once More. — At the risk of wearying our readers, pre- 
senting conjectures which may prove to be ill-founded, we once 
more submit a few items on the situation in that unhappy country, 
passing on some reports circulated by Religious News Service. Of 
interest is what Rev. Harold B. Rattenbury, the general secretary of 
the Methodist Missionary Society, England, stated at a meeting in 
London. “There is nowhere a certainty as to what the changes in 
China mean, but they are a matter of significance for the whole 
world. The Christian Generalissimo Chiang Kai-Shek has lost his 
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hold on the country, and his opponents have now to face the hard 
task of governing. Meanwhile, the Church in China has grown 
unbelievably in numbers and strength. The Chinese Church lives 
on, and as long as they are able, missionaries of all churches intend 
to stay. There are those who dream of a new pattern of the Church 
in a Communist nation which may be a help to the Christian 
Churches in other lands.” The news dispatch reporting this speech 
bears the date of May 3. 

Of somewhat different tenor are the remarks of a Methodist 
bishop who attended the meeting of the Methodist Council of Bish- 
ops which was held in Atlantic City, N. J. The ecclesiastic in ques- 
tion is Bishop Carlston Lacy, of Foochow, China. He declared 
“that fundamental differences between the Church and Communism 
will have to be more closely defined before the place of the Church 
in Communistic China can be determined.” He reported “that 
some Christian missionaries in Northern China have fled, some 
have been killed, some churches closed, and some congregations 
scattered by the Communist army. ‘We are not alarmed because 
we have been expecting Communists for more than six months. 
We can only guess what will happen to us. In Fukien, our Chinese 
leaders have said, we have six months to adjust ourselves to the 
situation. No missionary and no one employed by the Church is 
to risk his life to protect church property. Fundamentally, we feel 
the Church has a mission to the Communists as well as anyone 
else.’” He stated “that he did not believe that China will fall behind 
the iron curtain. ‘It will be more like a bamboo curtain with slits 
that allow some light. But meanwhile the country will be under a 
very real Communist domination.’” According to Bishop Lacy, 
the downfall of the regime of Chiang Kai-shek was due chiefly to 
his inability to solve China’s economic problem. It is a problem, 
of course, that the Communists will have to face. Whether they will 
be more successful will have to be seen. 

A dispatch from Shanghai, dated April 18 and reporting on 
a meeting of Christian leaders in Shanghai, China, states: “The 
Communist movement in China is fired by such fanatical zeal as 
has seldom been seen in the four thousand years of Chinese history. 
Christians must seek to maintain an honest, unprejudiced, and 
open mind towards it, to separate the gold from the dross. In the 
same objective spirit, the accomplishments of the Christian move- 
ment must be weighed against its failures. If it has relied too much 
on outside help, it now must build up its indigenous strength. 
Christians must forget differences and unite their efforts. [Is the 
difference between truth and error to be disregarded? A.]... 
Communist leaders Mao Tse-tung and Chou En-lai, questioned 
about religious freedom, have replied that there will be freedom of 
belief, but also freedom of non-belief. There is need for Christian 
‘apologists,’ such as those of the early centuries of Christianity. In 
the discussion of church administration it was recognized that the 
use of the laity had been comparatively neglected. In the future 
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more effective lay leadership must be developed. Also, too many 
persons still think of the Church as a foreign institution. Ad- 
ministrative responsibility must continue to be shifted from mis- 
sionaries to Chinese. New programs must be mapped out to show 
that Christianity is a practical, working religion, closely related to 
the welfare of the common people, whether spiritual, social, or 
economic. Overlapping organizations, dead wood, must be cut out.” 
Let the reader in his search for information on conditions in China 
read these paragraphs and see whether they probably tell him a 
thing or two that he has not read elsewhere. A. 


Calvinism and Capitalism. — The current literature on capital- 
ism is being amplified by much discussion of its religious origins. 
New editions of R. H. Tawney, Religion and the Rise of Capitalism, 
lend new weight to the assumption that Calvinism fostered its rise. 
Whereas this thesis was originally maintained in criticism of Calvin- 
ism, it is now quoted even in defense of capitalism. A useful article 
providing some sober judgments and valuable quotations from 
sources is Winthrop S. Hudson, “Puritanism and the Spirit of 
Capitalism,” the presidential address to The American Society of 
Church History, Dec. 30, 1948, and published in Church History 
of March, 1949. Professor Hudson steers his reader between two 
oversimplifications. The one is the equating of Puritanism and 
Calvinism; the other is the interpreting of Puritanism as wildcat 
materialism. He points out that Tawney has to dismiss Richard 
Baxter as a conservative and find other examples of the Puritanism 
which fostered capitalism. Professor Hudson, however, emphasizes 
that Richard Steele and others of his mind actually forsook Puritan- 
ism in throwing religious emphasis behind capitalism. “The victory 
of the spirit of capitalism in a very real sense meant the defeat 
of Puritanism” (p. 14). BRC. 


The Case of Professor Lohmeyer. — Prof. Oscar Cullmann, 
New Testament scholar at Basel, according to the Christian Cen- 
tury, June 29, 1949, reports the disappearance of Prof. Ernst Loh- 
meyer, a leading New Testament scholar. He had been so strongly 
anti-Nazi that the Russians made him the rector of the University 
of Greifswald. But apparently difficulties arose between him and 
the Russians; he has disappeared and no one knows whether he is 
still living. Prof. Cullmann in his article asks whether the 
German Church can pass by in silence the fate of Lohmeyer. 
It certainly requires a great deal of courage to speak out un- 
compromisingly against the totalitarian form of government. 
Bishop Dibelius has done it recently in his pastoral letter and 
his position is now definitely in danger. F. E. M. 


Brief Items from Religious News Service 


Control of German mission properties in Tanganyika will be 
assumed by the National Lutheran Council in New York as a 
result of negotiations with the British Colonial Office and the 
provincial government of Tanganyika. A report to the Council by 
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Dr. Frederick A. Schiotz, executive secretary of the National Lu- 
theran Council’s Commission on Younger Churches and Orphaned 
Missions, said a law will be drafted to transfer all German mis- 
sion properties to the governor of Tanganyika. The governor, in 
turn, will transfer them to the National Lutheran Council, with 
the exception of such pieces as the government wants to expro- 
priate for the Africans or its own purposes. All such properties 
will be paid for. 


Completion of its third film in a series on stewardship has 
been announced in New York by the United Lutheran Church in 
America. Entitled “Like A Mighty Army,” it is a four-reeler in 
black and white which drives home the point that a church con- 
gregation is not a social club, but a fellowship of Christians who 
must practice their religion. The film will be shown this fall ex- 
clusively in the ULCA’s 4,000 congregations, when it is expected 
that it will be seen by a million persons. It will be released for 
use by other denominations through Cathedral Films on January 1. 
Other stewardship films produced by the United Lutheran Church 
are “And Now I See,” and “Salt of the Earth,” both of which are 
being widely used by other denominations in stewardship and 
evangelism programs. 


Beginning next September, sixteen young men will give a 
year of their lives to help carry out a money-saving mission build- 
ing project of the American Lutheran Church. They will work, 
without pay, in scattered sections of the nation as carpenters, 
masons, electricians, plumbers, painters, and mechanics. Church 
leaders in Columbus, Ohio, estimate the services of sixteen will 
save the church about fifty per cent of the labor costs of the mis- 
sion construction program. The group will construct missions in 
such places as Winter Set, Iowa; Wayne, Michigan; and Phoenix, 
Arizona. The youthful mission builders will get $25 monthly for 
incidentals. They will also have meals, housing, and transporta- 
tion from their homes to their assignments. An allowance of $100 
will be given to each for work clothes. According to officials of 
the American Lutheran Church, the project is an outgrowth of 
an undertaking in which ten Luther League youngsters went to 
New Guinea to help rebuild war-destroyed mission stations. 


Merger of the two publications of the Augustana Lutheran 
Church —the Lutheran Companion and the Swedish-language 
Augustana — was voted in Minneapolis by the Church’s annual 
synod. The new publication will be known as the Augustana 
Lutheran. The Swedish language will continue to be used in a 
smaller edition of the larger English edition, but both editions 
will be known as the Augustana Lutheran. Staffs of the present 
two publications will be merged. 


Forty-two new foreign missionaries and thirteen new home 
missionaries and deaconesses were commissioned in New York by 
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the Methodist Board of Missions and Church Extension. They 
form part of a total of 1,000 new missionaries the Board expects 
to add by 1953. Of the forty-two new foreign missionaries — who 
will sail shortly —twelve will go to South America, eleven to 
Africa, ten to China, six to India, two to Korea, and one to Cuba. 


Dr. Mary Eli Lyman, dean of Sweetbriar College, Vermont, 
was elected professor of English Bible at Union Theological 
Seminary, New York City. She is the first woman ever to hold 
a faculty post at Union and one of the first women to hold a full 
professorship in an American theological school. Dr. Lyman will 
take up her new post at the beginning of the 1950—51 academic 
year. 


Fred W. Ramsey, executive vice-president of Church World 
Service, New York, thinks nothing of traveling 1,000 miles each 
week end to serve as a Sunday school superintendent. Every 
Friday night Ramsey closes his desk in New York and boards a 
plane for Cleveland. He spends part of Saturday in going over 
the current lesson leaflet. On Sunday he takes over his duties 
as superintendent of the church school in Calvary Evangelical 
United Brethren Church in Cleveland—a job he’s held for the 
past thirty-seven years. Shrugging off the suggestion that commut- 
ing back and forth is “quite a chore,” Ramsey said his work in 
the church offers “a pleasant interlude in the week’s occupation.” 


Three far-reaching studies in this country in the implication 
of Christianity in modern life were approved in New York by the 
Executive Committee of the U.S.A. Conference of Member 
Churches of the World Council. Dr. Henry Pitney Van Dusen, 
president of Unior. Theological Seminary, New York, was elected 
to head up a group of theologians and laymen assigned to the 
studies for a three-year period. The investigations, which are to 
be conducted simultaneously throughout the world by members 
of the Council’s study commission, will deal with the role of 
evangelism in modern society, the place of Christian social action, 
and the meaning of the Bible. 


Steps to preserve the Bible in the event of atomic warfare 
have been taken by the American Bible Society, it was disclosed 
in New York at the fourth annual meeting of the United Bible 
Societies, an organization of national Bible societies in twenty-one 
countries. Dr. Gilbert Darlington, treasurer of the American So- 
ciety, said that copies of all the important publications of Scrip- 
tures issued by the Bible Society had been deposited at places 
far from points of military strategy, to safeguard them from being 
destroyed by concentrated bombing. Copies have been segregated 
at the University of Colorado at Boulder, Colorado; Dartmouth 
College at Hanover, New Hampshire; and in New York City. 
Dr. Darlington also revealed that the American Bible Society has 
prepared a third shipment of Scriptures for Russia, consisting 
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of 225,000 Testaments, 100,000 Bibles, and 500,000 Scripture por- 
tions, but that it had not yet been possible to arrange shipment. 


America’s post-war divorce wave has passed its crest, ac- 
cording to Dr. Leland F. Wood, secretary of the Commission on 
Marriage and the Home of the Federal Council of Churches in 
New York. He said the rate has dropped to one divorce in every 
four and a half marriages, as compared with the 1945 rate of one 
divorce in every three marriages. Dr. Wood told the spring meet- 
ing of the Commission that the improved family life picture was 
due in part to the help currently being given to those contem- 
plating marriage. He cited the courses on marriage and family 
life being offered by 800 American colleges and universities and 
the thousands of church-sponsored short courses dealing with 
personal, social, and religious factors affecting wedded success. 


Toshio Shiratori, Japanese statesman who was converted to 
Christianity during his trial last year as a war criminal, died in 
a United States Army hospital in Tokyo. He was condemned to 
life imprisonment on November 1, after the International Mil- 
itary Tribunal found him guilty of conspiracy to wage aggressive 
war in violation of international treaties. Shiratori was baptized 
in the Lutheran faith at the Army hospital last February 18, 
and became a member in absentia of the Lutheran Church in 
Tokyo. He was said to have strongly advocated that Emperor 
Hirohito become a Christian. 


Administrative unity of the Lutheran and Reformed Churches 
has been achieved with the formation of “The Evangelical Church 
of the Augsburg and Helvetic Confessions in Austria,” it was re- 
ported in Vienna by Lutheran Bishop Gerhard May. Involved in 
the move, according to Bishop May, are 131 Lutheran congregations 
with 398,000 members and six Reformed congregations with 
18,000 members. 


The New World, official weekly paper of the Chicago arch- 
diocese, was named the best Roman Catholic newspaper in the 
United States during the past year at the annual convention of the 
Catholic Press Association in Denver. Designated as the outstand- 
ing magazine was The Sign, published monthly in Union City, 
New Jersey, by the Passionist Fathers. 
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Book Review 





All books reviewed in this periodical may be procured from or through Con- 
cordia Publishing House, 3558 S. Jefferson Ave., St. Louis 18, Mo. 


Believing the Bible. By A. D. Norris. Pickering and Inglis Ltd., 
London, 1947. 5x74, 139 pages. $2.00. 

This book, as the preface states, is the middle volume of a 
trilogy. The first of the series, On Reading the Bible, took the 
line: “Let us be fair to this book. Let us see what it says so that 
we may judge for ourselves.” The second sets before the reader 
good reasons for believing that it is the authoritative Word of God. 
The third will present an appreciation of the message of the Bible 
by one who rejoices to have learned it from the source itself. 

In other words, this second volume belongs into the area of 
apologetics. It defends the reliability of the Bible on the basis of 
logic and reason rather than on the conviction of truth emanating 
from faith. This is in no way a disparagement of the writer’s effort. 
There is a place for a book (especially in a popular form, as this 
is) to fortify the believer with material to “convince the gainsayer” 
and scoffer, and as a prop for his own faith. It should also be said 
that the writer’s personal faith shines from every page of the book. 
“The good reasons for believing” the Bible are drawn mainly from 
the attestations of history, ancient and down to the present. The 
resurrection of Jesus is made (and rightly so) the fact of history 
with which Christian faith stands or falls. Three chapters in the 
heart of the book present the evidence for the historicity of the 
events of Easter morning. The first sentence reads: “Let the issue 
be plain from the start: all that we believe is staked upon the truth 
of this” (p. 25). 

Chapter VII deals with “The Little Things” or “Scriptural 
Coincidences.” “It sets about the task of showing... that in mat- 
ters of detail the Scriptures show .. . all the marks of divine 
artistry in their little things” (p. 87f.). The next chapter deals again 
with history, indicating the truth of the Scriptural account from 
secular history and archaeology. The supposed conflict between 
science and the Bible is the subject of the final chapter, which is 
followed by a few pages on “Consequences.” 

In the reviewer’s estimate, the best part of the book is the 
section dealing with the resurrection. The Lutheran reader will 
put a question mark on the margin of a few pages. The author’s 
view of the restoration of Israel is askew. In trying to uphold 
the six days of Creation he develops this bizarre interpretation: 
“The days are certainly literal days, but they are days, not in 
which the events themselves occurred, but in which the record of 
them, no doubt in vision, was revealed to Moses” (p. 132). In some 
instances archaeological evidence is pressed beyond warrant, for 
example, the Flood line at Kish (p.115). WALTER R. RoEuRS 


Notes on the Parables of Our Lord. By Richard Chenevix Trench. 
Baker Book House, Grand Rapids 6, Mich. 5%x8. 211 
pages. $2.50. 

This is a popular edition of Dean Trench’s widely known and 
scholarly Notes on the Parables. All notes in ancient and foreign 
languages which appeared in the original version have been trans- 
lated into English, and various polemic and debatable points of 
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the original have been deleted. While the present edition is in- 
tended particularly for the average Bible student who has only 
the English language at his command, pastors, too, will find the 
volume useful, especially for the preparation of sermons based 
on the parables of our Lord. Those, however, who are better 
equipped linguistically will likely derive greater satisfaction from 
the original version of this thought-provoking opus. 
WALTER E. Buszin 


Let God be God! By Philip S. Watson, M.A. Muhlenberg Press, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 1948. 5428. $2.50. 


This book may be credited as a partial payment on the debt 
which Methodism owes Luther, and which the author readily ac- 
knowledges. The author, a Methodist, is tutor in systematic the- 
ology and philosophy of religion at Handsworth College, Birm- 
ingham, England. 

Let God be God! is an interpretation of the theology of Luther. 
The striking title is to emphasize in the strongest manner the the- 
ocentric nature of Luther’s theology, particularly also his theocen- 
tric Christology. Comparing Luther’s theological discovery and con- 
version to the Copernican revolution, the author declares: “For 
just as Copernicus started with a geocentric, but reached a helio- 
centric conception of the physical world, Luther began with an 
anthropocentric or egocentric conception of religion, but came to 
a theocentric conception. In this sense, Luther is a Copernicus 
in the realm of religion,” page 34. Anyone who in any area of 
religion moves God out of His central position does not, according 
to the author, let God be God. 

Watson gratefully acknowledges his indebtedness to the Scand- 
dinavian students of Luther, Aulen, Billing, and others. He trans- 
lated Part II of Nygren’s Agape and Eros. But he is not a mere 
imitator. He has read Luther extensively and carefully. His book 
reflects the reward of diligent study, and the fine sense of selec- 
tivity in the quotations from Luther’s works which it reveals 
demonstrates the author’s familiarity with them. 

Under the heading “The General Character of Luther’s The- 
ology” in Part One of his book, Watson discusses Luther as a the- 
ologian and the motif of Luther’s thought. In Part Two he presents 
the major themes of Luther’s theology: the revelation of God, the 
theology of the Cross, and the doctrine of the Word. 

Deploring the fact that Troeltsch’s Soziallehren, which, he says, 
displays a singular lack of insight in its treatment of Luther, should 
have found a translator (twenty years after its original publica- 
tion), whereas we still have no English version of Holl’s Gesam- 
melte Aufsaétze, which contains some penetrating criticisms of 
Troeltsch and is based on a far greater knowledge of the sources, 
Watson declares that Holl did not say the last word on the subject 
and modestly adds, nor has it yet been said. With these words he 
invites the critical analysis of his work by the reader; but he does 
more than that —he challenges the reader to improve on, and to 
advance beyond, what he has done. With regard to the critical 
analysis, the reader may sometimes wonder whether the author 
is reflecting the thoughts of Luther or of John Wesley. But the 
most critical reader will be ready to admit that Watson has pro- 
duced a stimulating study of the great Reformer’s theology. 

L. W. Spitz 
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Farrar’s Life of Christ. Condensed and Edited by Theodore W. 
Egstrom, Editor-in-Chief, Christian Digest. Zondervan Pub- 
lishing House, Grand Rapids, Mich. 236 pages, 542x8. $2.50. 
This is a condensation of the well-known work of Frederick 
W. Farrar, Dean of Westminster. It is not necessary for us to 
characterize Farrar’s Life of Christ. It has some faults, but it 
is a very beautiful and useful work, especially in the editions that 
contain Farrar’s footnotes and appendices. The present condensa- 
tion is described thus by the editor: “It must be recognized that 
this condensation contains only the high lights of Farrar’s biography. 
Of necessity entire chapters were omitted and other chapters were 
considerably condensed. All of the extensive footnotes have been 
deleted. Yet withal it has been the desire of the editor to retain 
the singular high points in what has proved to me to be a tre- 
mendously challenging and soul-stirring production.” For those 
who are unable to obtain the unabridged work, this condensation 
may well serve as a substitute. W. ARNDT 


The Program of Satan. A Study of the Purpose and Method of the 
Adversary. By C. Theodore Schwarze, Professor emeritus, 
New York University; Fellow, American Association for 
the Advancement of Science; and Fellow, American Geo- 
graphical Society. Published by Good News Publishers, 411 
S. Wells St., Chicago 7, Ill. 220 pages, 5x7%. $2.50. 


There is no surplus of books on the evil angels or on angels 
in general. Hence it cannot be charged that the author enters an 
overcrowded field. The present work tries to bring together the 
information and judgment found in the Scriptures on Satan and 
his cohorts. The method is to follow the Biblical narrative from 
Genesis forward and to submit a discussion of the historical nar- 
rative from the point of view suggested by the title of the book. 
The author writes as a devout Christian who fully believes in the 
authority of the Scriptures. The book is not free from errors; 
thus premillennialism is sponsored in it (cf. p. 76). It should be 
added that a good deal of learning pertaining to the ancient civiliza- 
tions is here spread out before the reader and utilized to throw 
light on Scripture passages and situations. W. ARNDT 


Kirchenagende I, 1. Herausgegeben von Joachim Beckmann, Peter 
Brunner, Hans Ludwig Kulp und Walter Reindell. Agende I, 
Band 1: Ordnung des Gottesdienstes an Sonn- und Feier- 
tagen. 1949. 235 Seiten. Zweifarbendruck. In Ganzleinen 
geb., DM 15. 


We are happy to bring the attention of our readers to this 
first volume of the Kirchenagende for the Rhineland and West- 
phalia. The external features of the volume are excellent. It is 
printed in black with the rubrics in red and is beautifully illumi- 
nated throughout with fitting symbols from the large field of 
church symbolism. There are two orders of service at the begin- 
ning, followed by the propers of the church year. Then comes 
an order for a preaching service and an order for a confessional 
service, the latter including the litany. The necessary musical sct- 
tings are given throughout. 

The first order of worship, and presumably the preferred form, 
follows quite strictly the order of the Holy Communion as we have 
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it in our Hymnal. In the canon of the mass the words of institu- 
tion precede the Lord’s Prayer. The words of distribution are 
simply: “The body of our Lord Jesus Christ preserve you to eter- 
nal life. The blood of our Lord Jesus Christ preserve you to 
eternal life.” The post-Communion prayer is the same as ours and 
the closing benediction is that of Aaron. Instead of the Nicene 
Creed after the Gospel, Luther’s versified form is used, with the 
Apostolic or Nicene Creed as alternates. In the second order of 
service the Nicene Creed is given the preferred place. In this 
second order the General Prayer after the sermon is the Bidding 
Prayer. There is no prayer of consecration, in the old liturgical 
sense, in either of these orders. 

The order of a preaching service is very simple. It opens 
with a hymn and the Trinitarian Invocation and the Apostolic 
Benediction, followed by a prayer before the sermon, the sermon 
itself, a prayer after the sermon, and the votum. Then a hymn is 
sung, followed by the confession and absolution, the confession 
of faith, the intercessions, the Lord’s Prayer, the Benedicamus, the 
Benediction, and a closing hymn. 

All in all, these orders follow the best Lutheran traditions. 
Those brethren who desire a good German text for services of this 
kind will find the volume very usable. W. G. Potack 


Getting the Right Pitch. Sixteen Timely Messages by Peter E. El- 
dersveld. Published by Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Com- 
pany, Grand Rapids, Mich. 149 pages, 542 x8. $2.00. 

This book presents sixteen messages written for the radio and 
delivered by the Rev. Peter H. Elderveld, Radio Minister of the 
Back to God Hour, Radio Voice of the Christian Reformed Church. 
In simple yet direct language these sermons present Christ as the 
only Savior and lead people living in a troubled world to the cross 
for comfort and encouragement. Such subjects are treated as: 
“The Rediscovered Bible,” “The Unavoidable Christ,” “Let’s Con- 
fess,” “When Jesus Comes Again,” “Unity, Not Uniformity.” If 
there were much more such preaching throughout our land, we 
could with greater cheerfulness speak of our country as a Chris- 
tian country. J. H.C. Fritz 


A Serious Call to a Devout and Holy Life. By William Law. In- 
troduction by J. V. Moldenhawer. The Westminster Press, 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 353 pages. 5x 734. $2.00. 


William Law refused, while still a young man, to take the oath 
of allegiance to the English Crown because he rejected the idea 
that the State has authority over the Church. His position de- 
stroyed his long-cherished hope of serving the Church of England. 
The purpose of his A Serious Call was to rouse Christian folk from 
their lethargic religiosity and to incite them to live as worthy 
Christian people. His book has now served this purpose among 
English speaking people for more than 200 years and has become 
a classic in the field of religious literature. One cannot help ad- 
miring the author’s sincerity and earnestness; every mature Chris- 
tian can read A Serious Call with profit. There are times when 
Mr. Law’s utter seriousness as well as his insistence upon rigid 
abstemiousness depress one and tend to produce negative rather 
than positive results. A more cheerful and evangelical approach 
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to the problem under discussion would have added to the value 
of the book. Christian abstinence has its place in the Christian’s 
life, but it should be based not on negative or rationalistic legalism, 
but on the positive, constructive, and “foolish” Gospel of Christ 
Jesus. While, as a result of the author’s approach and also because 
of much needless repetition, one is often tempted to cease reading 
the volume, its most constructive and enjoyable portions are to be 
found in its second half. The author is at his best when speaking 
of prayer and praise. To publish a new edition of this volume in 
days like the present is indeed fitting and timely. Mr. Law has 
much to say to our generation that is thought-provoking and 
worth while. WALTER E. BusziIn 


Sermon Illustrations from the Bible. By Keith L. Brooks. Zonder- 
van Publishing House, Grand Rapids, Mich. 121 pages, 
54% x8. $1.50. 


In his Foreword the author rightly insists that “there are no 
better sermon illustrations than those found in the Bible itself. 
This work is intended to aid the preacher and Bible teacher in 
locating the best of these, for whatever topic he may seek to illu- 
mine.” That his book is truly helpful may best be proved from 
its contents. Under the caption “Affliction — Blessing of” (John 
4:46-54) we read: “Blessed are the trials that drive us to the Lord. 
The sickness of a son blesses a home” (p.7). Another illustration: 
“Christ — His Triumph over Satan” (1 Samuel 17): “David's vic- 
tory over Goliath a type of triumph of Christ over Satan” (p. 16). 

WALTER E. BusziIn 


The Earth, the Theater of the Universe. By Clarence H. Benson. 
Moody Press, Chicago. 141 pages, 5x7%4. $1.75. 


This small volume attempts to present a scientific and Scrip- 
tural study of the earth’s place and purpose in the divine program. 
The writer regards Genesis as the foundation book of all Scripture 
and science as one of the strongest witnesses to the facts of God’s 
Word. He adduces some interesting facts from folklore and archae- 
ology in support of his theories, but weakens his case by a curious 
blending of his scientific data with a literalistic interpretation of 
Scripture. He believes that a glorious earth, ruled by angels, pre- 
ceded our present one, and he is now looking forward to a millen- 
nium and a post-millennial earth, which he expects to be the capital 
of the universe. He would do well to re-examine his use of proph- 
ecy and learn the lesson which, for instance, a comparison of 
Joel 2:28-32 with Acts 2:17-21 teaches. L. W. Spitz 


Be Glad You’re a Protestant. By Harry C. Munro. The Bethany 
Press, St. Louis. 1948. 138 pages, 54% x8. $1.50. 


The author intends to show the fundamental distinctions 
between Protestants and Roman Catholics. What makes the task 
hard for him is the fact that he seems to have difficulty to decide 
what is fundamental in Protestantism. He embraces in his defini- 
tion of Protestantism all shades of Conservatism and Liberalism. 
Our Protestant future he seeks in a United Church of America, 
similar to the federal relationship which E. Stanley Jones has been 
proposing. Luther and Calvin would not have read this book 
with much pleasure, and the searching soul will look for some- 
thing more positive today than it has to offer. L. W. Spritz 
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How to Speak the Written Word. A guide to Effective Public Read- 
ing. By Nedra Newkirk Lamar. Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany, New York, 1949. 5428, 175 pages. $2.50. 


The author is a teacher of speech with a background in the 
classics. She is by disposition a teacher, and this book is an un- 
usually successful effort to capsule her teaching practice and ex- 
perience in print. This reviewer is downright enthusiastic about 
the practical and detailed, nevertheless common sense and con- 
structive nature of its materials. Five chapters deal with essentials 
of oral interpretation, with particular emphasis on inflections and 
phrasing. The material on echo is unusually apt. The sixth chap- 
ter presents an extended discussion on reading the Bible, specifi- 
cally the King James Version. The chief lack of the book is 
material on the interpretation of mood and emotion. The author 
compensates for it by a continuous stress that the reader must 
first have the meaning of the selection strike him before he can 
interpret it to others. The book is crowded with exercise materials 
and detailed suggestions and should prove stimulating to every- 
one who reads in public, especially pastors who prepare the les- 
sons for worship. RIcHARD R. CAEMMERER 


The Age and You. By Alvin N. Rogness. Augsburg Publishing 
House, Minneapolis, Minn., 1949. 5142 x8, 211 pages. $2.00. 
This fine book presents thirty-seven brief addresses delivered 
from Station KGLO, Mason City, Iowa, 1947—48. They are adjusted 
to the Christian church year and make no effort to hide the Lu- 
theran background of the preacher. Pastor Rogness manages a 
clean and direct style, packed with new penetrations and adorned 
with unusually careful analogies, quotations, and illustrations. He 
is somewhat daring in the expectations which he sets up concerning 
his audience; he is unsparing in the breadth of his allusions and 
applications. Preachers will profit by reading this volume not 
merely for radio speaking but for all pulpit statement and for 
basic theology. The addresses are unfailingly Christian in em- 
phasis and sound the great Lutheran motifs of sin and grace, of 
Christ’s lordship and victory. RIcHARD R. CAEMMERER 


The Hour Has Come. By G. Ray Jordan. Abingdon—Cokesbury 
Press. New York — Nashville. 54% x734. 152 pages. $1.75. 

The author of this volume of sermons is Professor of Homiletics 
and Chapel Preacher at Chandler School of Theology, Emory Uni- 
versity. He has written several volumes of sermons and has served 
as literary editor of The Pulpit Digest. The thirteen sermons of 
the present volume, all of which are based on Jesus’ high-priestly 
prayer (John 17), clearly reveal Professor Jordan’s outstanding 
ability as a preacher and as a homiletician. His sermons are rich 
in content; in fact, some have so much to say that many good 
Christian folk will find it difficult to assimilate their content. The 
same applies also because the sermons have been written topically 
and often manifest the weaknesses of the topical sermon. At times 
the thoughts expressed, though good in themselves, are not re- 
lated to the text of the sermon as closely as they should be. We 
cannot agree with Mr. Jordan when he, says of the author of 
Ecclesiastes: “His cynicism has depressed the minds and sickened 
the soul of multitudes. It still disturbs and even alarms us” (p. 132). 
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His statements: “Something thoroughly unchristian happens when 
people assert that theirs is the one correct interpretation of Chris- 
tianity” (p.121) and “a superiority of life to creed is always en- 
couraging” (p.123) are, of course, typical expressions of the non- 
confessional unionistic spirit of our age. Although the author 
preaches Christ Crucified with fervor and conviction, we regret 
that he is too often philanthropic when he should be evangelical 
instead. Nevertheless, Professor Jordan’s sermons are above the 
average and contain much food for thought. 
WALTER E. BuszIn 


Proceedings of the Sixty-Eighth Convention of the Central District 
of The Lutheran Church— Missouri Synod Assembled at 
Fort Wayne, Ind., June 21—25, 1948. 126 pages. 80 cents. 
Order from the Secretary of the District, the Rev. W. F. 
Docter, 539 E. Wheeling St., Lancaster, Ohio. 

In addition to the records of official business the Proceedings 
contain a doctrinal essay by the Rev. N. Sydow on the Lord’s 
Supper. In answer to the question “What is the Lord’s Supper — 
sacrifice, symbolism, or sacrament?” the essayist submits three 
propositions: (1) The Lord’s Supper as a sacrifice is an invention 
of medieval superreason. (2) The Lord’s Supper as merely sym- 
bolism is a product of unbelieving reason. (3) The Lord’s Supper 
as a sacrament, a means of grace, is the teaching of Scripture and 
of the Lutheran Church. 

The essay covers forty-eight pages. L. W. Spritz 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
From Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo.: 

Portals of Prayer. No. 91, “That Way.” Daily Devotions from 
June 8 to July 28, 1949. By Frederick R. Webber. Single copies 
10 cents, postpaid. Subscription price, 50 cents a year; two years, 
$1.00. Single numbers mailed in bulk to one address, 12 copies, 
60 cents, postpaid; 100 copies, $4.50, postpaid. 

Der Rat Gottes zu unserer Seligkeit. By George Naumann. 
Prices, same as above. 

Portals of Prayer. No. 92. “Melody in the Heart” — Daily De- 
votions from July 29 to September 18, 1949. 10 cents each. 

Andachtsbiichlein. No. 92. “Meine Zuversicht und Meine 
Burg.” By M. Bertram. Andachten fiir die Zeit vom 29. Juli 
bis zum 18. September 1949. 10 cents each. 

Concordia Bible Teacher. “Women of the Bible.” Vol. X, 
No. 4. July—September, 1949. $1.00 per annum. 

Concordia Bible Student. “Women of the Bible.” Vol. XXXVIII, 
No. 4. July—September, 1949. 65 cents per annum. 

Edited by Rev. J. M. Weidenschilling, S.T.D., under the 
auspices of the Board for Parish Education. The Lutheran Church 
— Missouri Synod. 


From Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, New York: 


More Hilltop Verses and Prayers. By Ralph Spaulding Cush- 
man and Robert Earl Cushman 4% x7. 96 pages. $1.00. 
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From Augustana Book Concern, Rock Island, IIl.: 

Thou Art With Me. Words of Cheer for the Sick. Edited by 
Daniel Nystrom. 44%4x6%. 24 pages. 15 cents. 
From the Bethany Press, St. Louis, Mo.: 

Toward a Christian Home. By Florence M. Sly. E. Lee Neal, 
Editor. 542x8%. 32 pages. 45 cents. 
From Wm. Collins Sons & Co., New York, N.Y.: 

Prince of the House of David. By Rev. J. H. Ingraham, D.D. 
57%. 286 pages. $1.25. 
From Falmouth Publishing House, Portland, Maine: 

Ruth. By Effie Lawrence Marshall. 6428. 195 pages. $2.50. 


From Lutheran Publishing House, Blair, Nebr.: 

Alone with God. By C. Skovgaard—Petersen. Translated by 
C. C. Kloth. 54%%2x8. 16 pages. 30 cents. 
From Moody Press, Chicago 10, IIl.: 


Illustrations of Bible Truth. By H. A. Ironside. 542x7%4. 121 
pages. $1.25. 


Building a Minister’s Library. By Elgin S. Moyer. 5x6%. 
47 pages. 35 cents. 
From the Muhlenberg Press, Philadephia, Pa.: 


Whatever You do. By Clarence C. Stoughton. Stewardship 
and the Christian Vocation. 5x7. 96 pages. 50 cents. 


From Fleming H. Revell Co., New York: 

Not My Own. A Christian Novel. By Ethel Matson. 534x8%. 
207 pages. $2.50. 
From the Warner Press, Anderson, Ind.: 

Beautiful Poems on Jesus. Compiled by Basil Miller, Ph. D., 
S.T.D. 534x8%. 324 pages. $2.00. 
From the Westminster Press, Philadelphia 7, Pa.: 


The Loneliest Journey. By Frances I. Jackson. 54%4x7™%4. 95 
pages. $1.50. 


From the John C. Winston Co., Philadelphia, Pa.: 


5500 Questions and Answers on the Sacred Scriptures, Com- 
prising All the Books of the Old and the New Testaments. 68%. 
92 pages. $1.00. 

From Zondervan Publishing House, Grand Rapids, Mich.: 

Easy-To-Get-Object Lessons. By Charles C. Ryrie. 54x74. 
48 pages. 50 cents. 


Missionary and Geography Quizzes. By Vernon Howard. 
54%4x 7%. 29 pages. 35 cents. 
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